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MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

It is certain that the Romans copied the Greeks 
in writing ; and the discovery of Pompeii showed 
that the Romans possessed, a.p. 79, the cursive or 
round-hand form of writing, distinct from the 
square or angular, or uncial character. (C. Words- 
worth, Specimens and Facsimiles of Writing, 
Lond., 1838); also, the discovery in a gold mine 
in Abrudbanya in Transylvania, proved that they 
ued a running hand a.p. 169. (J. F. Massman, 
Leipz., 1841.) These facts were necessarily un- 
known to Mabillon when he wrote De Re Diplo- 
matica, and at his decease in 1707. On all ques- 
tions of Paleography Mabillon has been the great 
authority, and succeeding writers have closely 
followed his footsteps. Hence the general opinion 
has prevailed that the cursive form of Greek MSS. 
Becessarily belongs to a period as late as the ninth 
or tenth century, whilst the uncial form of such 
MSS. is taken as suflicient evidence of the greater 
antiquity of the latter. So far, therefore, as judg- 
ment from the character of uncial or cursive goes, 
Wwe are now entitled to say that some of the cur- 
sive may be as old, if not older, than some of the 
tcial Greek MSS. now extant, whose antiquity 
cannot be otherwise precisely determined. Al- 
though my view is confirmed by a correction of Ma- 

on’s error, it is not now necessary, with the new 
facts before us, to occupy time and space by show- 


ing how he fell into it by misapprehension of Je- 


rome’s Preface to Job, Plautus’s Bacchides, Pliny's 
Quotation of Cicero, Seneca’s Epistle, Pulladius’s 
description of the writing of Evagrius, and 
Suetonius’s of Caligula’s. (I. xi. 47, 48.) But I 


conceive it of great importance to remark, that all 


critics of the New Testament, from Griesbach to 
Tischendorff, have assumed, in weighing the evi- 
dence of textual authority, that the uncial are 
older than the cursive. So much is this the case, 
that the cursive MSS. have been almost set aside, 
and Alford quotes only in his margin the uncial 
MSS. To those who are not conversant with this 
subject, it may be necessary to state, that the age 
of few or none of the MSS. on which our received 
text, and of that text as amended by biblical 
critics, can be precisely determined ; all that can 


| be determined is, that each MS. existed certainly 


prior to a determinate period ; but the exact time 
or the exact order of priority in time, is unknown, 
or indeterminate. 

The usual method of examining or collating 
these MSS. is to assort them into classes, accord- 
ing to certain peculiar and favourite readings 
which are found in them. Of these Griesbach 
has made three classes, and Scholz (who concurs 
with Bengel), two only, having amalgamated two 
of Griesbach’s classes into one of his own. Thus 
the uncial and the cursive fall into one or other of 
these classes, preference, however, being given in- 
variably to the uncial over the cursive MSS. as 
more ancient. But if it turn out, as above re- 
marked, and as there is now every reason to 
believe, that some of the cursive are as old or 
older than the uncial, so important a fact must be 
weighed in amending the text of the New Testa- 
ment, for the cursive are by far the more numer- 
ous. The rule non numerantur sed ponderantur is 
still, however, to be adhered to. The slowness 
with which truth advances in this country in bib- 
lical criticism, and the prejudices arising from the 
difficulty of forgetting, and beginning again to 
learn, amongst those who are learned or wish to 
be so reputed, induces me now to put this view 
of a subject of vital interest on record within the 
public eye. ns 


LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 
NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION. 
(Continued from 3*4 §. ii. p. 269.) 

No. VI. 

D. I. Solomon's Pest-House Re-edified, 1630. 

“The Plague of 1615” should be “ The Plague of 
1625,” and instead of Freeling, 1858, read Sir F. Freeling, 
1835, No. 1058, 12. 10s. 


| Deliverance. A Happy Deliverance, or a Wonder- 


ful Preservation &c. Lond. 1641. 4°. 
The curious incident related in this tract will be found 
more succinctly told in a yolume published in the same 
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year, being a collection of small pieces of current interest. 

It forms No. 4 of the collection, and is there entitled The | 

Wonderfull Deliverance of foure honourable Peeres of this 

Land, which should have been poisoned at a supper by a 

French Cooke. | 

Demands (Delectable), and Pleasant Questions, 
1566. 

* This is a translation from Alain Chartier, and ought to 

have been placed under Cuartign. 

Dent (Arthur, of Shoobery, Essex), Ruin of | 
Rome, or an Exposition of the whole Reve- 
lation. Lond. 1611. 12°. 


Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven. 

A very popular work, of which the 2Ist edition ap- 
peared in 1631, 8°. 

A Sermon of Repentance. 
12°, 
-——— A Pastime for Parents. Lond. 1637. 12°. 

Allomitted: nor is the name of Dent mentioned. 
Dering (Edward) Sermons. 

The Discourses of this excellent and celebrated man 
were published separately, in 8vo, but were sometimes sold 
as a collection with a half-title expressing The Workes of 
Maister Dering. A copy of this description occurred at 
the Tenison sale. None of the pieces in the volume had 
any imprint or date. The only collected edition noticed 
by Lowndes, is that of 1614, 4°. This article is not at ali 
satisfactory; and on some new principle of alphabetical 
arrangement, Dering comes before Defoe. 





Lond. 1636. 


— A Sermon preached before the CQueene'’s 
Majestie, 25 Februarie, 1569. Lond. 1578. 
12°. 

There were earlier editions of this piece, one from the 
press of Henry Denham. 

Deus et Rex. 1616. 

The first edition appeared in 1615, 12°, with a frontis- 
piece. .See Mocker (R.) 
Deusberry (W. Quaker, of N 

[Lond. 1688.] 4°. 

Omitted. 

Devil. The Mowing Devil, or Strange News out 
of Herefordshire, 1678. With frontispiece. 

For Herefordshire read Hertfordshire, and for frontis- 
piece read woodcut on title. This piece was published with 
another (“Strange Newes from Bexly, 1679,"), in a 
somewhat condensed shape, under the title of at 

News out of Hartfordshire and Kent, printed for R. 

7 i leaves, 


1679, 4°, 

Dialogue. A Dialogue between a Courtier and 
a Scholler; wherein several Passages of State 
are briefly discussed for the further satisfac- 
tion of the Common People. n. p- or d. 


(circa 1643), 4°. 4 leaves. 


——— A Dialogue between a New Courtier and 
a Country Gentleman. 1712. 98°. 





orthampton), Works. 


——— A Dialogue between March and October, 
Lond. 1712. 8°. 

——— A Dialogue between a Romanist and an 
Englishman. 


Lond, 1714. 8°. 


| and a Roman Catholic. 


Digges (Thomas), England’s Defence. 
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| Dialogue. A Dialogue between Sir Courtly Jobber 
and Tom Telltruth. Lond. 1741. 8°, 
A Dialogue between the Gallows and g 
Free-Thinker. Lond. 1744. 8°. 


— A Dialogue between a Christian Catholic 
Lond. 1747, 8°. 








All omitted. 
Dictionary. Dictionarium Latinum et Anglicum, 
Camb. 1693. 4°. 
— — Historical, Geographical, and Poetical 
Dictionary. Lond. 1694, folio, 2 vols. 


— — A Dictionary of all Religions, Antient 
and Modern. Lond. 1704. 8°. 


—-— A Dictionary, German and English. 
Lond. 1716. 4°. 
An English Dictionarie, by Edward 
Cocker. The fourth Edition. Printed on 
London Bridge, 1724, 8°. Query Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd Eds. 

All the preceding works remain to be added in any 
future edition of the Manual to art. Dicrioxary, which 
might very well have been made fuller at the expense of 
art. Dispis. The earliest edition of Cockeram’s Dic- 
tionary mentioned is that of 1632 (see art. Cockeram); 
but the third edition of that work appeared in 1631. 
That of 1655 was the tenth. 

Digby (Sir Kenelm), Two Treatises on the 
Nature of Bodies &c. 1645. 

It is to be presumed that the edition of Paris, 1644, 
folio, of which there are a few copies on large paper, is 
the first, though not given here as such. There was an 
edit. Lond, 1665, 4°, which is not noticed. 

Choice and Experimental Receipts, 1668. 
An unnoticed edition, 1675, 8°. 


Closet opened, 1677. 
An Edit. 1669, 8°, is in the Museum. 


A Late Discourse touching the cure of 
wounds, 1658. 

There was a French Edition of this, Paris, 1660, 12°, 
and a German one, Francfort, 1660, 8°. Neither is men- 
tioned. 

— A Discourse concerning Infallibility in 
Religion. Paris, 1652, 4°. 
—— On the Vegetation of Plants. Lond. 1661, 
12°. The same in Latin, Amst. 1669, 12°. 
——— Chymical Receipts, publ. by G. Hartman. 
Lond. 1683. 8°. 
The three last are omitted. 











A Treatise 
“Concerning Invasion. Edited and Published 
by Thomas Adamson, Lond. 1680, folio. 

Omitted. This was written in 1588. 

Dilke (Thomas), The Lover’s Luck, a Comedy. 

Lond. 1696. 4°. 


|} ———  ——— The City Lady, or Folly Re 


claimed. Lond. 1697. 4°. 
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Dilke (Thomas), The Pretenders, or the Town 
Unmasked. Lond. 1698. 4°. 
All omitted; the name of the author is not mentioned. 
Directorium Sacerdotum. Ordinale Sacrum sive 
D.S. W.de Worde, 1504. 4°. 
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An Edit. by W. de Worde, 1503, 4°, is in the Pepysian. | 


Discourse. Help to Discourse. 
This article has been split into two; see Heir. The 
edition of 1620 is in the Bodleian. 


——- Discourse of Wolves in Lamb Skins, 1605. 

This piece is by A. M, believed to be the initials of 
Anthony Munday, and the title of the tract, which is here 
given erroneously, will be found under A. M., and under 
Muxpay. This is one instance, among many, of a totally 
useless occupation of valuable space. 


Dixon (Robert), Canidia, or the Witches, in five 
parts. Lond. 1683, 4° (not 1682—3). 

The following collation of this volume, rare in a com- 
plete state, is from a copy which seems remarkably per- 
fect, and differs from that given in the Manual. Part 1, 
45 pp. with title, prologue, and to the reader, 3 leaves.— 
Part 2, 79 pp., with title and prologue, 2 leaves—Part 3, 
171 pp. with title and prologue, 3 leaves.—Part 4, 64 pp. 
with title and prologue, 2 leaves.—Part 5, 162 pp. with 
titleand prologue, 2 leaves.—“ Close,” Epilogue, 2 leaves.— 
Appendix, 1 leaf—The Witch to the Reader, in two Can- 
toes, 27 leaves. —I have marked the variations or omissions 
by italics. There are three sets of signatures, and the 
work extends to G,g,g,g,2. The general title to the 
volume also forms the title to part 1. Dixon's Canidia 
isa perfect Cyclopedia of slang; and the author in its 
pages has lashed all the vices of all ages and nations 
without mercy and without delicacy. 


Doctrinal. The Doctrinal of God's Servants, a 
Poem. Woodcut on title. Lond. by Johan 
Butler. n.d. 4°. 

Omitted. Caldecott, 1833, 42. 11s. 


Donne (John), An Anatomy of the World. 
The first edition was in 1611, the second, in 1612. There 
was an edit. i621, 
—— — Devotions. 1624. 
Both the first and second editions of this volume ap- 
peared in 1624, sm. 8°, 
—— — Juvenilia. 1633. 
There were two editions in the same year. 
Letters, 1651. 
There are copies on large paper. 
Double. Sir Thomas Double at Court and in 
High Preferment. 1710. 
Omitted. See Examiner for Sept. 28, 1710. 
Doultreman (Father), True Christian Catholique, 
or the Maner how to live Christianlie. Trans- 
lated by J. Heigham. St. Omers, 1622, 12°. 
Omitted. 
Dove (The) and the Serpent; or, Points and 
Principles of Conversation and Negotiation. 
Lond. 1614. 4°. Verse and prose. 


Omitted. Thought by some to be Decker’s. Nassau, 
No. 1291, 3s. A second, or indeed possibly the same 
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copy, occurred in one of Mr. Halliwell’s sales, and fetched 

1/. 6s. 

Dove (John), Of Divorcement ; a Sermon preached 
at Paule’s Crosse the 10th May, 1601. Lond. 
1601. 12°. 


A Confutation of Atheism. 








Lond. 

1605. 4°. 
Both omitted. 

Downame (George, Bishop of Derry), An Ab- 
stract,&c. 1635. 

The only edition of this book I have ever seen is that 
of Lond. 1620, 8°, 

Downe (Jolin), Certaine Treatises. 
4°. 

Omitted. 

Downing (Calypute), A Discourse of the State 
Ecclesiasticall of this Kingdome in relation 
to the Civill. Oxf. 1634. 4°. 

A Discoverie of the False Grounds 
the Bavarian Party have laid to settle their 
own Faction, and shake the peace of the Em- 
pire. Considered in the case of the detei- 
nure of the Prince Elector Palatine his dig- 
nities and dominions. With a Discourse on 
the Interest of England in that Cause. Lond. 
1641. 4°. 

Both omitted. 

Draper (Mr.), The Dryades, or Nymphe’s Pro- 

pheey. Lond. 1713, folio. 
Omitted. 


Oxf. 1633, 





W. Carew Hazuirr. 





CORRUPTIONS INTO SENSE. 


It is well known that words, adopted from one 
language into another, are sometimes subjected 
to a partial modification for the purpose of assimi- 
lating them to a word of the language into which 
they are admitted. The inducement for such a 
change is strengthened, if the word thus imitated 
has some connexion in meaning with the sense 
required. The following are instances of this 
species of corruption in words received into Eng- 
lish from other languages : — 

Artichaux, French, converted into artichoke, Eng- 
lish ; the syllable choke being applied to the por- 
tion of this vegetable which is hard, and not 
eatable. 

Asparagus, Latin, corrupted into sparrow-grass, 
By a further corruption “ Battersea sparrow- 
grass” has been abbreviated into “ Battersea 
grass,” 

Berfredus or belfredus, Low Latin, from bervrit, 
German, a fortified tower; whence battifredo, 
Ital.; deffroi, Fr., and belfry, Engl., anciently 
written berfrey (Halliwell in v.) The Italian form 
alludes to battere, the English form to bells. 
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Binocolo, Ital., binocle, Fr., whence barnacles, 
Engl. Grose, in his Glossary, has the following 
article : — 

“ Barnacles, spectacles. Borrowed from the instrument 
by which a horse’s nose is held when he will not stand 
still to be shoed.” 

It seems more probable that the sense of spec- 
tacles was the original one, and that the instru- 
ment in question was so named from its resemblance 
to spectacles. 

Chaussée, Fr., from calciata, a raised road, con- 
structed with cement. Hence causeway, Eng., 
originally causey ; where the syllable way alludes 
to the sense required. 

Chartreuse, corrupted into charter-house. See 
C. Knight's London, vol. ii. p. 113. 

Girofiée, Fr., corrupted into gillyflower; an- 
ciently written girofle and gillofer. See Nares’s 
Gloss. in gillofer. 

Passamezzo, Ital., a dance, converted into passy- 
measure. A measure formerly meant a dance. 
See Nares in passy-measure and measure. 

Racaille, Fr., like canaille, dregs of the people 
(of uncertain etymology, see Diez in v.) Thus 
explained in the Dict. de [Acad.: “La lie et le 
rebut du peuple, ce qu'il y a de plus vil et de plus 
méprisable dans la populace.” 
slight deflexion of meaning, the English word 
rake-hell, for a man of dissolute life, and subse- 
quently by euphemismus, a rake, without the 
final syllable. Swift uses rakehell; Pope uses 
rake —“ Every woman is at heart a rake.” It is 


possible that rakehell may be corrupted from the | 


old English word rakel, which meant “hasty,” 
“rash ” (Halliwell in v.) 

Rausch, Germ., whence rouse for a drinking 
bout : — 

“ The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse.” 

Hamlet, 1. 4. 

Other examples are given by Nares in v. 

Soubresault, old Fr., whence somerset, Engl. 
See Nares in somersault, 

Wholesome. This word ought properly to be 
written holsome, as it is derived from to heal, and 
it corresponds to the German heilsam. By a mis- 
taken etymology, the first syllable has been re- 
ferred to the entirety and soundness which cha- 
racterises health. L. 





ANTRIM PROVERBS. 

As your valuable periodical is open to receive 
scraps of local information, which otherwise would 
never find their way into print, perhaps you can 
spare a corner for some specimens of proverbial 
sayings of the Antrim peasantry, which came 
under my notice in a remote village on the coast 
of that county. Many of them probably have 
been brought from Scotland, from which country 
many of the families in the north-east of Ulster 


Hence, with a | 
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originally came. In some cases I have thought it 
necessary to add a few words of explanation. 
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“ A clean fast is better than a dirty breakfast.” 


2. “ Ye may keep y’re dry rubs for your watery p’raturs 


(potatoes).” 


. “ Best shane (soon) as syne (late).” 

. “ Keep your hurry in your fist.” 

. “ Your a big man, but a wee coat fits you.” 

i. “Dont scad (scald) your tongue in other falk’s 


broth.” 

“ Marriage comes unawares, like a soot-drop,” i. ¢, 
an allusion to the rain finding its way through the 
thatch, blackened by the smoke of the peat fires, 


. “ Better loping (full of high spirits) than lifting” 


(i. e. removing a coffin). 
“ She gars me a look that would spen (wean) a foal.” 
“ \ cow in a clout is soon out,” i. e. the price of a 
cow wrapped, as is usual, in a rag, is easily lost or 
spent. 


. “ A fool of forty will never be wise.” 
2. “ Your like Dan’s boys—too hot and too full, and too 


many clothes on.” (Spoken of a discontented 


person.) 


. “ A raggetly colt makes a good horse.” 
4. “ The wicked one is aye kind to his ain.” 


When work is finished, the Just stroke is apostro- 
phised: “ That’s what the shoemaker hit his wife 
with,” 


3. Of a stupid person: “She sees none till far in the 


day, and then she sees none at all.” 


. “ They’re walking and talking like hens in harvest.” 
. Of an unpopular individual: “ There will be many a 


dry cheek after him.” 


. “It takes your eye like a new tin under a dresser.” 
20. “ As small as a hap’orth of soap on a Saturday night. 


” 


“ The longest road ’s aye the shortest.” 
“Let every herring hang by its own tail.” (An 
allusion to the drying of the fish.) 
Of a lazy and greedy servant :— 
“ First to sit down and last to rise, 
Easy to loose and hard to yoke.” 


. Of a thick-skinned person: “ Ife takes all affronts as 


compliments.” 


. “ He doats on his midden (rubbish heap at the cabin 


door), and thinks it the moon.” 


. “As narrow in the nose as a pig at ninepence.” 


(Spoken of a stingy person.) 


. “ Ye’re early with yere orders, as the Bride said at 


the church door.” 


28. “ As light on his foot as a rag-man.” 


Of an envious person: “ He could drown you ina 
spoonful of water.” 
“He coughed till a twine-thread could have tied 
him.” 
J. W. Harpmay. 





THE SONGS OF JOSEPH MATHER. 


A friend of mine has been kind enough to for- 
ward me a copy of a book with the above title, 
printed in Sheffield ; for private circulation as 1 
should think, as it bears a printer’s but no pub- 
lisher’s name. On glancing over it, it occurred to 
me that it would not be uninteresting to your 
readers to be made acquainted with the mar, 
Joseph Mather, who seems at one time to have been 
a celebrity in Sheffield. A collection of his songs 
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sold at the sale of Hunter, the historian of Hal- 
lamshire, for a very large sum; and they have 
been thought worthy, in the present generation, of 
republication. Many of the songs are even now 
familiar to the people of that locality. They are 
mostly satirical, and on subjects belonging to the 
time in which he lived. They appear to have 
sxercised a great influence over the working 
Jasses. ‘They are strangely illustrative of the 
state of mind and condition of things among the 
people of that period. 

The songs are prefaced by a Memoir written by 
the editor, Mr. John Wilson. And in that Me- 
moir it is said, that Mather was born in 1737; 
and it is supposed that “in early life he belonged 
to the Methodists.” Mather was a great favourite 
with the grinders who worked at Park Wheel; 
and he was often induced by them to quit his 
work, “ and go to the public-houses frequented by 
the employers of labour, or other persons deemed 
sbnoxious, and in their presence to sing his sati- 
rical productions. It, therefore, cften happened 
that not only Mondays were spent as Saint-days, 
but many other days of the week.” 

“As it was necessary to take home something on 
Saturday night, if Mather’s employer refused to ‘ tip up’ 
for ‘sours,’ our author used to ‘ raise the wind’ by vend- 
ing his songs in the streets; seated on the back of a 
grinder’s donkey, or on the back of Ben Sharp’s Bull. 
Should it chance to begin raining, he would ride into the 
nearest alehouse; and apologise for his rudeness, by de- 
laring that the rain would rust his hardware.” 





The Memoir, as well as the Introduction, gives 
much insight into the habits of the workpeople of 
that town during the last century. The editor 
says : — 

“ There can be little doubt that the tone of morals was 
low at that time; and many things deemed highly cul- 
pable now would have been considered venial at the 
close of the last century. Mather was frequently seen 
among the recruiting parties, that were so numerous 
after the breaking out of the French War. His singing 
attracted numbers to the rendezvous, who, under the in- 
fluence of drink and excitement, accepted the recruiting- 
sergeant’s shilling, ‘to serve their King and country.’ 


Mather was an attendant at the races and fairs of the 


neighbourhood.” 

_ The causes of his popularity among a rough, 
but quick-witted working class—writing his songs 
in their own language, and singing them in their 


own manner—are apparent on reading his pro- | 


ductions. 


dered to their errors. His satire 


He shared their prejudices, and pan- | 
was levelled | 


against those they disliked. He was most un- | 


scrupulous in his attacks upon private character ; 
and there was a rude power about him which 
made these attacks just as obnoxious to the sub- 
jects of his satire as they were acceptable to the 
audience among whom Mather launched his dia- 
tribes, ; 


_ Mather died in 1804. His last years were em- 


vittered by sickness and poverty, and he had to 
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resort to the parish. There is much in the volume, 
especially in the notes, which will be instructive 
to those who seek for information as to the man- 
ners, &c., of the last age. The songs are mostly 


| of a local character, and full of personal allusions, 


so that they scarcely admit of quotation. T. B. 





incr Hotes. 


GENTLEMAN or Brioop. — Selden, in his Table 
Talk, makes the observation that neither God Al- 
mighty nor the king could make a gentleman of 
blood ; and when the nurse of James I. begged 
him to make her son a gentleman, “ My.good 
woman,” said he, “ a gentleman I could never make 
him, though I could make him a lord.” The Em- 
peror Charles V., however, was of a different 
opinion, for, in the patent of nobility conferred 
by him on George Sabin, he declared him a knight, 
and noble of four degrees, both on father’s and mo- 
ther’s side! J. Woopwarp. 


Rippte by Cuartes II.— The following riddle 
occurs in Tom Hearne’s MS. Collections, 1706, 
vol. xi, : — 

«“ What's that in the Fire, and not in the Flame? 
What’s that in the Master, and not in the Dame? 
What’s that in the Courtier, and not in the Clown ? 
What’s that in the Country, and not in the Town?” 

co R 
Tennyson : SHAKSPEARE.— 
“ And in thy bowers of Camelot, or of Usk, 
Thy shadow still would glide from room to room, 
And I should evermore be vext with thee 
In hanging robe, or vacant ornament, 
Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair.” 
Idylls of the King, Guinevere. 
‘ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form.” 
King John, III. 1. 


Compare schylus, Agamemnon, 404, et seq. 


Bazier.—In Chambers’ Book of Days, p. 547, 
in one of the Swinton May songs, occurs the fol- 
lowing refrain at the end of each verse : — 

“ And the baziers are sweet in the morning of May.” 


Bazier appears to be the Lancashire name for 
the auricula flower. In a note, the editor has the 
following query: “Can its Lancashire name, say 
base-ear (i. e. low ear), have any relation to the 
name auricula ? (q. d. little ear).” 

It seems more probable that Bazier was ori- 
ginally Bear's ear, the usual name of the auricula 
in the eastern counties; certainly a very coarse 
name for a very beautiful flower, but founded, no 
doubt, upon the resemblance of the leaf to an ear, 
which gave occasion to the botanical name of au- 


ricula. F. C. H. 
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Baraxneck Crows. — “TI know'd it would | 
rain!” said an old Huntingdonshire rustic to me, 
the other day; “for not only was my cat cating 
grass, but I saw the breakneck crows.” I note 
this piece of folk lore for the sake of the (to me) 
unusual expression, “ breakneck crows,” which 
my informant thus explained :—The crows fly 
high, and then “tumble down’ards, head over 
heels.” When you see them doing that, it wiil 
rain within twenty-four hours. 


Curupert Bepe. 


| iron sweet unto Lawrence. 


Dr. Jounson’s Ertrara on Gotpsmitu.—The 
“ Nullum tetigit quod non ornavit,” in Dr. John- 
son's Epitaph on Goldsmith, is perhaps more re- 
markable for its “curiosa felicitas verborum,” 
than for any originality in the thonght expressed. 
There is a striking coincidence, however, between 
the idea and a remark of Lord Chesterfield in one 
of his Letters to his Son; in which, speaking of 
Lord Bolingbroke, he says: “ Whatever subject 
he either speaks or writes upon, he adorns it with 
the most splendid eloquence.” 
vol. ii. p. 289.) 


(See his Letters, | 


As those Letlers were not published until some- | 
time after Goldsmith's death, and if I mistake not | 


in the year 1775, it seems quite certain that 
Johnson could not have been indebted to the 
Earl, either for the thought or the language. 
Il. N. 
New York. 





Queries, 
QUOTATIONS, REFERENCES, ETC. 


Tt will much oblige me if any readers of 


“N. & Q.” will kindly favour me with references | 


for more, or fewer, of the following anonymous 
quotations in an old divine being prepared for the 
press : — 

1. Lux gloria creationis, tenebra sunt opprobria. 

2. Fides est spiritualis oculus. 

8. Christus tibi crucifixrus est, cum credis in Christum 
crucifixum, 

4. It was a good prayer of a holy martyr that “ God 
would slrine on him in the face of Jesus Christ.” [ Who? ] 

5. The very heathen could say, “ Likeness to God and 
communion with God, is the foundation of happiness.” 

6. Liberatio a summo mali, summi boni habet rationem. 

7. Dabit regnum et non dabit viaticum. 

8. Judices terre terram judicant. 

9. It [the Bible] is no leaden dagger, as the Papists 
blasphemously term it. [{ Authority ? ] 

10. Nolo hane gratiam. 1 will not this grace, saith 
one of the Ancients, that leaveth the will to be flexible 
and at liberty? (Who? And where? ] 

11. Therefore, as they say very well, he worketh sva- 


viter ct fortiter:; suaviter by entreaty, agreeable to the | 


nature of man; and fortiter, powerfully. 

12. Dum jubet juvat, where God commandeth he 
helpeth. 

13. Loquitur Deus ad modum nostrum, agit ad modum 
suum. 
according to His own. 


14, And therefore it is true that is usually spoken, 
That where God will defend a city and country, a cob. 
web may be the walls thereof; but where God will not 
defend a city or country, a wall is but a cobweb. fAny 
reference for this saying ? } ets: 

15. That is no matter, Mille mali species, mille salutis 
erunt: If a thousand ways of trouble, there will be a 
thousand ways of deliverance. 

16, As he saith, It is a kingly thing to suffer evil, &. 


| [Who?] 


17. As one saith: I would pray but my prayers are in 
vain. 

18, The presence of Christ, as he said, made the grid. 
[Any reference ? } 

19, Vespertiliones in fide, as he calls them: bats that 
will neither be amongst the birds or other creatures, 


| (Who?) 


20. As he said [with reference to a listless speaker]; 


| If thou didst believe these things, wouldst thou speak 


so of them? 

21. We must not think to come de scelo in calum as he 
saith, out of the filth of sin to heaven: but heaven must 
be begun here. 

Having failed to trace the following fragmen- 
tary quotations — all very loose I suspect —I 
venture to ask the kind and usually unfailing 
help of my fellow-readers and contributors to 
*“N.&Q:”"— 

Ambrose. 

1, Therefore Ambrose calleth it, ux prima gratia mundi. 

2. Therefore St. Ambrose saith well, Christus umbra 
in Lege, imago in Evangelio, veritas in Calo. 

Augustine. 

3. He is the first fruits of God’s predestination, as Aus- 
tine saith [of Christ]. 

4. As Austin saith well, Respice terram, Sc. 

5. The Fishermen cast their great nets into the great 
world, as Austin saith, and get in whole nations. 

6. As Augustine saith well, Volentem hominem saleum 


Sacere: when God will save a man, no stubbornness of his 


will shall withstand, &c. 
7. St. Austin saith well, Though we live well in times 
of peace, yet audi, audi mi frater, begin to live as a Chris- 
tian should live, and see if you be not persecuted: you 
shall find Babylon in Jerusalem. 

8. Comforts are not found in adversity, that are not 


| sought for in prosperity, as Austin saith. 


9. St. Austin saith, by straits and afflictions, the 
Church hath been delivered and spread abroad to the 
uttermost parts of the world. 

Basil. 

10. You know there was a primitive light, /ux primo- 
genita, a3 Basil calls it. 

Chrysostom. 

11. The disposition both of speakers and hearers, saith 
Chrysostom, makes this work [of preaching] difficult 


ae 


God speaketh according to our measure, worketh | 


Lactantius. 
12. As Lactantius saith well, All morality without 
piety is as a goodly statue without a head. 
Luther. 
13. Luther was wont to say, If he were to choose his 
calling, be would dig with his hands rather than be 4 
minister. 
Philo. 
. , sloth 
14. It was the speech of Philo, A man’s help faileth 


where God begins. 
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Hilary. 
15. As Hilary sail in atime of schism, it requireth a 
great deal of wit to be a Christian. 


Cyprian. 


16. As Cyprian saith, Consecra habitaculum, &c., enter 


into thy bed-chamber, consecrate a habitation for thyself. 
r. 





Curismatory. — The chrismatory, when com- 
plete, consisted of three phials or divisions; one 
containing the oil used in the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction, one the chrism or oil used in bap- 
tim. Query, what was contained in the third ? 


M. C. 


ProxuNcraTION OF THE Worp “CucumMBER.”— 
Tam told, on excellent authority, that fifty years 
ago the fashionable pronunciation of the above 
word was cowcumber, and that the;present sound 
cucumber was confined to the lower classes. I 
want to know, then, whether, if this be true, the 
word was then spelt as pronounced, just as apricot 
was once spelt apricock ; and, in short, any changes 


that can be traced in the spelling and sounding of 


the word. Many words are now accented by the 
uneducated only, as they once were by all classes, 
for instance theatre; but I can recall no case of 
verbal corruption among educated people so re- 
markable as the one on which I now invite infor- 
mation in “ N. & Q.” ArrepD AINGER. 


Datrymp.e Famiry.—I am anxious to trace 
some descendants of the first Lord Stair, who 
seem to have settled in Yorkshire. ‘The peerage 
writers mention a granddaughter, “ Magdalen,” 
who dies at Knaresborough, s. p. 1763. I am in- 
clined to believe that she was married, I also find 
a“Thomas Dalrymple,” and a “ John Dalrymple,” 
who appear at Knaresborough about 1700. Who 
were they ? =. 0. 


Exeuisn Corxace.— When did the custom of 
turning the efligy of succeeding sovereigns to the 
right and left alternately begin; and has it any 
heraldic significance ? U. ON. 


Witttam Freeman, D.D.— Henry Brougham, 
Esq. grandfather of the ex-chancellor, married 
Mary, daughter of Wm. Freeman, D.D. She died 
at Carlisle in 1807, aged ninety-three years. Can 
any of your correspondents give any information 
respecting William Freeman, D.D., his place of 
abode, or the name of his wife? Was Miss Free- 
man the only wife of Mr. Brougham and mother 
of his children, or had he been previously mar- 


ried ? E. H. A. 

Avxprew Hors(e.) — Of this famous compiler 
t the Mirror of Justices I have nothing to say, 
except that I wish people would not give their 
sons the Christian names which have become cele- 
brated in connexion with their surnames. There 
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ought to be no more Isaac Newtons nor David 
ITumes. Not that there would be any mistake 
between the new and the old, but because hun- 
dreds can play at the game, and if two contem- 
porary Isaac Newtons were to gain celebrity, 
there would certainly be confusion. There is 
Andrew Horne, who wrote optical papers (1813- 
1818, circa); and Andrew Horn, who published 
The Insufficiency of Reason and the Necessity of 
Revelation, London, 1820, 12mo. The second I 
take from a title-page, the first from mentions, 
the spelling of which may be wrong. Are these 
the"names of two different persons ? © 
A. De Morgan. 


Ixsunctions. — There are three sets of injunc- 
tions printed in Burnet’s Records, vol. iii. pp. 
135-147, which appear to have been printed in 
1538. ‘They were issued respectively by Lee, 
Archbishop of York, Lee, Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, and Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
and no doubt are like all the other documents 
printed by this author full of errors. No copies 
of the originals exist in the Museum, or Bodleian, 
or Public Library at Cambridge: neither do they 
appear in the registers of these bishops, where they 
ought to be. Perhaps some of your learned cor- 
respondents may be able to say whether any copy 
exists. It is scarcely likely they should not have 
been printed, as they are mentioned in books of 
Libliography. Nicnotas Pocock. 

Clifton. 

Loca Names. —I shall be very much obliged 
to any gentlemen who will favour me with the 
etymologies of the following proper names: Tir- 
wick, Suffolk, Terling, Essex, Amphlete, Sussex ? 

James Know es. 


“ Mopern Mionicut Conversations.” — Who 
is the author? It was published in London, 1774. 
R. I. 


“Tae Newry Macazins.”— Who was the 
editor of The Newry Magazine, which supplies a 
large amount of useful information, and of which 
four 8vo volumes appeared (1815-18)? Abnsa. 


Parey'’s Sermon perore Pirr. — When the 
youthful premier was at Cambridge, Paley was 
selected to preach before him; and, it said, his 
text was, “There is a lad here which hath five 
barley loaves, and two small fishes; but what are 
they among so many.” This is stated on the au- 
thority of the amusing little work, Facetie Cantab., 
and is repeated in Preachers and Preaching, by 
the Rev. H. Christmas. In the former we may 
class it as facetia, but in the latter it is printed as 
a fact. Now, at Hone’s second trial before Lord 
Ellenborough, “for publishing a parody with an 
alleged intent to ridicule the Litany,” on the 19th 
Dec. 1817, Hone quotes this anecdote as a case in 
point, but with a small and important addition to 
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the text ; 
us.” 

Lord Ellenborough stoutly denied that such a 
sermon had been preached, but subsequently 
qualified it by saying — 

“You are confounding two things; there was no such 
sermon preached. You have heard some story, and that 
has misled you.’ 

“ Mr. — —The anecdote misled me. 
ship must have heard it talked of. 

“Lord Ell nberough —There was some such anec- 
dote, and I am sorry for it; but there was no sermon 
preached.” 

Now, as Pa ley was tutor to Lord Ellenborough, 
it is likely his | ordship knew the facts, but what 
does he mean by “ You are confounding two 
things?” What are the two things, and what the 
correct reading of the affair? Grorce Luorp. 


Your Lord- 


Papers, Battaps, rrc.— Are there any papers, 
ballads, or records in existence which bear on the 
Glamorganshire elections in 1791, when Mr. 
Wyndham opposed Captain Windsor? 

Morcanwa. 

Revocation or Tuk Epict or Nantes.—The 
number of families driven from France by this 
revocation is stated as high as 50,000. Is it 
known, and what sources of knowledge are there, 
what were the names of these families, what their 
place of refuge, what their subsequent history ? 
Such an exodus is unparalleled, but little seems to 
be known of its details. F. H. J. 


Tue Seasons. —In reference to the harvest, 
The Times remarks, that a cold and wet summer 
has been succeeded by a warm and dry autumn. 
It was then the middle of September, and the 
autumn quarter had not begun. A difference 
exists between the popular and astronomical id 
of the seasons, occasioned probably by the 24th 
of June, being described in the almanacs as Mid- 
summer Day. Whence did this misnomer arise ? 

STYLITEs. 

Trovvaitte. —Is it not true that there is no 
word in English to represent the Greek etpyuc, 
and the French frouvnille? Are the other lan- 
guages of modern Europe and the Latin any 
better off in this respect than our own ? C. 

Viremi1a Heratp. — When was this office in- 
stituted? Any further particulars will be accept- 
able. An allusion was made to it recently in one 
of the leaders in The Daily Telegraph. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Witcox Fairy. — Wanted, information re- 
specting the family of Wilcox, or (as I have been 
given to understand they were sometimes styled,) 
Prior-Wilcox, of Warwickshire? They were evi- 
dently residing there in the early part of this 
century, but at what spot I have been unable to 
ascertain. Omicron. 


z. “ What are they among so many of | 
| 
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Auerices With Answers. 


Buiarney Stone.—Can any of your Trish readers 


| give us information of the origin of the “ Blarne, 


Stone’s ” peculiar v virtues and attributes ? At. 


[To Crofton Croker belongs the merit of eluci — 
this obscure tradition. It appears that in 1602 
the Spar tiards were exciting our chieftains to h 
English authorities, Cormac M*Dermot Carthy held. 
among other dependencies, the Castle of Blarney, and 
had concluded an armistice with the Lord-President, o 
condition of surrendering this fort to an English garrison, 
Day after day did his lordship look for the fulfilment of 
the compact; while the Irish Pozzo di Borgo, as loath 
to part with his stronghold a3 Russia to relinquish the 
Dardanelles, kept protocolising with soft promises and 





| delusive delays, until at last Carew became the laughing- 


stock of Elizabeth’s ministers, and Blarney talk prover- 
bial. (Reliques of Father Prout, ed. 1860, p. 35.) 

A popular tradition attributes to the Blarney) Stone 
the power of endowing whoever kisses it with the sweet, 
persuasive, wheedling eloquence, so perceptible in the lan- 
guage of the Cork people, and which is generally termed 
Bla ‘ney. This is the true meaning of the word, and not, 
as some writers have supposed, a faculty of deviating 
from veracity with an unblushing countenance whenever 
it may be convenient. (J. S. Coyne.) The curious tra- 
veller will seek in vain the real stone, unless he allows 
— to be lowered from the northern angle of the lofty 

Castle, when he will discover it about twenty feet from 
the top, with the inscription — 
CORMACK MAC CARTHY FORTIS 
ME FIERI FECIT. A.v. 1416, 
As the kissing of this would be + »what difficult, the 
candidate fur Blarney honours will be glad to know that 
at the summit, and within easy access, is another rea 
stone, bearing the date 1703. A song published in the 
Reliques of Fi ‘athe r Prout con 3 an allusion to this mar- 
vellous relic: — 
“ There is a stone there, 
That whoever kisses, 
Oh! he never misses 
To grow eloquent. 
*Tis he may clamber 
To a lady's chamber 
Or become a member 
Of ‘Parliament. 
“A clever spouter 
He'll sure turn out, or 
An out and outer, 
* To be let alone!’ 
Don't hope to hinder him 
Or to bewilder him, 
Sure he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney Stone.” 
Vide Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Ire land, P. 152, e 
1857, and Cork, Queenstown, and Blarney, 12mo, 1832 
(An admirable description of Blarney Castie from the gra- 
phic pen of T. Crofton Croker is given in his Jiesear ches 
in the South of Ireland, 4to, 1824. | 





i 





Rannis. — What are the position and duties of 
the Rabbis among the modern Jews? Can any 
Jew attain to the office, or is it restricted to a pat 
ticular family ? ] W. 

[ The term Rabbi has a general as well as a strict sig- 
nificatio;, and we have known it applied by Jews event 
learned n:en who were not of their nation, if well up 
Jewish literature. In the strict sense of the word tl 
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rabbis are the Jewish clergy, having a “ Chief Rabbi ” at 

their head. The Chief Rabbi not “only preaches occa- 
sionally, but performs the rite of circumcision, celebrates 
marriages (between parties of the Jewish persuasion), 
sanctions the appointment of ministers to particular sy- 
nagogues, keeps an eye upon Jewish salesmen to see that 
they sell such meat only as a Jew may lawfully eat, and 
authoritatively adju licates on disputes between Jews. 
We believe that no one family of Jews is exclusively 
eligible to the office, 
nity is to select from their own number a man eminent 
for learning and of good repute. ] 


Carpinatz Worsey's House at Cuesnunt. — 
Can any one tell me if the cardinal had a resid- 
ence at Cheshunt? There are the remains of a 
mansion which goes by hisname at Cheshunt, where 
are certain dungeons, which his political enemies 
are said to have inhabited. Notsa 

(Clutterbuck, in his History of Hertfordshire, ii. 99, 
states in a note, that “one site of the manor of Half 
Mote, surrounded by a moat, upon which there is no re- 
mains of a manor- house, is situ uated south of Goff’s Lane, 
the other lies on the north side of the same lane, in a 
park of forty-four acres, upon which stands the present 
manor-house, called Cheshunt House. The hall, which 
is spacious and lofty, and well calculated for the enter- 
tainment of a numerous tenantry, is probably coeval with 
the house, said to have been erected, in a quadrangular 
form, in the reign of Henry VIII, and to have been the 
residence of Cardinal Wolsey, to whom the manor be- 
longed during the reign of that king.” Consult also The 
Illustrated London News, Nov. 8, 1856, p. 48 4.) 


Joun Bostox. — Any information about John 
Boston and his Catalogue of Monastic Libraries, 
will be acceptable to the Querist. A. B. C. 

[John Boston was a monk of St. Edmunds Bury, and 
is thought to have died in 1410. He wrote a Catalogue 
of the principal manuscripts contained in our universities 
oad monasteries, with some account of the lives of the 
authors. According to Bale and Pits it was entitled 
Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesia, Archbishop Ussher had 
the most curious MS. copy of this boo k, which after- 
wards came into the possession of Dr. Thomas Gale. 


who (according to Oldys) intended to publish it. In | 


fact, Ok lys further states, 
reign of William Ii. 
announcing a speedy publication of Boston’s work. It 
Nee however, never published as a separate work. The 
best portion of this Catalogue has since been printed by 
David Wilkins in the Preface to Tanner's Bibliothecu 
Britannico-Hibernica, pp. xvii. to xlii., fol. 18 
Lambeth library (Cod. MSS. Wharton, 594, p. 40), are 
“Excerpta ex Libro Bostoni Buriensis de Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis.” Boston wrote also, Speculum Canobita- 
rum, in which he gives the origin and progress of mona- 
chism. This was printed at Oxford in 1722, 8vo, by Hall, 
at the end of Trivedi Annalium Continuatio. j 


that totvards the end of the 











Seounenn. — As a friend of mine was leaving a 
cottage in this neighbourhood, at which he had 
ccasion to call, the good woman of the house 
said to him, “J hope you dunna forthink com- 
ing.” On his looking puzzled and ‘inquiringly at 
her, she repeated her words again, laying a 
stronger emph: isis on the word forthink, as “th: yugh 
she thou; ght the meaning of what she had said 
plain enough, but concluded that he had not 


there appeared an advertisement | 


In the | 


and that the chief care of the commu- | 


| August, 


| heard her. On a moment's reflection, he saw that 
she meant “I hope you do not regret coming.” 
Perhaps some of your readers will be able to say 
whether this word is still in use in other parts of 
the country, and whether it occurs at all in the 
writings of any author. If it was at any period 
in general use, it is to be regretted that it ever 
parted company with forbid, forgive, forget, and a 
few others of like formation. ’. H. Brerr. 
Carsington Rectory, Derbysbire. ° 
[*Forrumr: to repent,” will be found in Nares’s 
Glossary, with the following quotations : — 
“Therfore of it be not to bolde, 
Lest thou Sorthink it when thou art olde.” 
Interlude of Youth. 
So used by Spenser also: — 
“ And makes exceeding mone, when he does thinke 
That all this land unto his foe shall fall, 
For which he long in vaine did sweat and swinke, 
That now the same he greatly doth forthinke.” 
Faerie Queen, v1. iv. 32.] 
Letter or James VI. to Queen Exizapern. 
At the time when the Spanish Armada was daily 
expected in the English Channel, King James 
addressed a letter to the Queen, in which he not 
only assured her of his devotion, but concluded 
by intimating that their political interests were 
identical, and that he, in the event of the discom- 
fiture of the English, would be afterwards “ eaten 
up.” A reference to this letter will way oblige 
S. M. M. 
[In the valuable collection of Letters of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James VI. of Scotland, edited by Mv. Bruce for 
the Camden Society, our correspondent will find, at p. 51, 
the letter which James wrote to Elizabeth on the Ist of 
1588, on the approach of the Armada; in which 
he expresses his anxiety to be employed in the defence 
of England, that the Queen’s “ adversaries may have ado 
not with England, but with the whole ile of Bretayne.” 
But it contains no such passage as that quoted by our 
correspondent. } 





Replies. 
ROOD-SCREEN, ETC. 
(3° S. ii. 126, 177, 233.) 

A fine large remnant of an oak wood rood- 
screen, with dismantled loft, and narrow stone 
staircase from the north wall, to lead vid the loft 
to south side of chancel—with elaborately co- 
loured work on the carving, much disfigured, but 


| in remarkable preservation —is in the old church 


| dergoing seasonable and judicious repairs. 


at Southwold, dedicated to Saint Edmund the 
Martyr, to whom it is inscribed in prayer (“S te 
Edmund, ora p. nobis,”) over the west entrance. 
It was for years well cared for by the Rev. 
Birch, father of him whom the Queen delighted 

to honour as her children's tutor, and is now un- 
Nor 
does any injurious V andalism or injudicious va- 
nity seem to threaten its ancient features. 
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3esides higher influences in its favour, the 
parish clerk being —not a very usual case —him- 
self of architectural, or at least of technical talent, 
watches its treatment (alike by workmen and 
visitors) with wholesome jealousy and interest. 

The place is well worthy of a summer day's 
visit. S. C. Freeman. 

Adelaide House, Highbury New Park, N. 

The readers of “ N. & Q.” all round the world 
must not take 
screens are in East Anglia. 

Devon rejoices in the remains of many, some 
still glowing with gold and colour, &c. ; 
pictures of the saints in the basement panels, and 
fan tracery at the summit on either side — all 
finished off with Tudor brattishings. Some too 
there are, left in the plain oak, as clean as it came 
from the carver. 

At Bradninch and Cullompton, there are glori- 
ous specimens, about fifty feet wide, with fifty-two 
pictures of saints, extending across the three aisles. 
At Cullompton there is what is called the Galilee, 
though now laid aside in the western porch: 
massive carvings, representing skulls and bones. 
This originally. was the basement of the roods, 
and was on the top of the screen: the mortices, 
into which the crosses were fitted, may still be 
seen. 

Fine specimens are figured in the 2nd volume 
of the Transactions of ‘the Exeter Architectural 
Society, with the rich details of the cornice 
carvings. Though the Devon screens are not 
stereotyped, like modern work, the very same 
mind is observable in all, and all seem to have 
been turned out from the same shop. How is 
that to be accounted for ? 

H. T. Exrracomne, M.A. 


Flamborough Church, in Yorkshire, contains a 





very fine one. P. Be 
ANCIENT SHIPS. 
(3rd S. ii. 67, 134.) 
On referring to Jal (Glossaire Nautigue, Par. 


1848), I find | am confirmed in my suggestion as 
to the meaning and origin of the word Balingeres. 
Jal says : — 

“ Baleinier, Ba'ennier, Ballenier, vieux fr. (variantes 
du nom d’un navire qui, dans les documents latins du 
moyen age, est appelé Balineria, Balanerium, Balenerium, 
Baliguerius, Balingaria, Balingarius, Balingera; qu'on 
voit nommé Ballenjer, Ballenger, Balenghitre (nef), et 
Balener, dans les divers manuscrits des Chroniques de 
Froissard, et dans [’ Office des Heraults; que la Ballade of 
impossibilities nomme Ballinger ; que Vauteur florentin du 
livre des Navi igat. de Vasco de Gama appelle Balioner ; 
que Quirino nomme Balingerio; enfin, que les écrivains 
espagnols ont nommé Balener ou Ballener.” 


In relation to this craft, Froissart (liv. iii. chap. 
105, édit. de Buchon), says: — 


up the notion, that all the fine old 


and with | 
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“ Si menoient en leur armée” (the English in 1388), 
“ vaisseaux que on appelle Baleiniers courseurs, qui fron- 
tioient sur la mer, et voloient devant pour trouver les 
adventures, ainsi que par terre.aucuns chevaliers ¢ 
écuyers montent sur fleur de coursiers, volent devant les 
batailles, et chevauchent, pour découvrir les embiiches,” 
And at chap. exii. : — 

“ Et avoient en leur armée vaisseaux qu'on dit Balle. 
niers, qu’escumeurs de mer par coutume ont volontiers, et 
qui approchent les terres de plus prés que les autres vais- 
seaux ne font.” 

Referring to the above passages from Froissart, 
Jal says : — 

“De ces deux passages il résulte que le Baleinier ¢tait 
un batiment léger, propre’ la course, dont les écumeurs 
de mer faisaient souvent usage, et qui entrait comme 
navire de découvertes dans la composition des armées 

navales au xiv sitcle. Une phrase extraite par Carpen- 
tier des Lettres des remission datées de 1412, nous montre 
qu’au commencement du XYV¢ siécle le Baleinier était 
encore au nombre des navires armés pour la piraterie: 
* Lesquelx ont mené le suppliant avec eulx en un Balei- 
nier en escumerie sur la mer.’ Au milieu du méme 
sitcle, le Baleinier était, comme quarante ans aupara- 
vant, un batiment léger, armé par les corsaires; des 
Lettres des remission, datées de 1455, et citées aussi par 
D. Carpentier, disent: ‘Comme Robert Du Quesnay, es- 
cuier, eust fait; équiper et mettre sur la mer un Balle- 
nier” . ° De tous les renseignements que 
nous avons pu recueillir, il résulte évidemment que le 
Baleinier fut, aux XIV*° et XV® sitcles, un petit navire 
fait pour la course. Quelques mots de Thomas Walsing- 
ham nous portent & croire qu'il était léger et rapide.” 


After referring to the etymology given in Du 
Cange, adopted by Capmany, &c., Jal continues:— 

“Selon nous, batlinia ou Baber.» (a cradle), malgré les 
ressemblanc:s apparentes, n’ont aucun rapport avec Ba- 
leinier, Ballenjer, Balingarius ; et balena, ou ¢#20, nous 
semble I’étymologie véritable du nom d’un navire qui, 
d’abord, barque servant & poursuivre la baleine sur la 
cite ou 2 la harponner au large, ou vaisseau léger, effilé, 
rapide comme la baleine 2 ailerons, ou bien encore navire 
ayant & son avant une figure de baleine, et continuant, 
jusqu’a un certain point, la Pristis antique, fut ensuite 
un batiment de course et un aviso dans les flottes du 
moyen fge.” 

Again he renders Baleinier : — 


“Fr. bas-bret. (Du lat. Balena; Gr. ¢édawe), (Sous- 
entendu : Navire.) (Ital. Balenario; basq. vulg. Baleniera; 
esp. Ballenero, port. Baleeiro ; Angl. Whale-fisher). Ba- 


| timent employé a la péche de Ja baleine.” 


If Despicwapo is anxious for any information 
on ancient ships, I should strongly advise him to 
consult Jal's very valuable work. 

R. S. Caarnock. 





THE FAIRFAX FAMILY OF DEEPING-GATE. 
(3™ S. i. 370, 431.) 

Notices of the Fairfax family of Barford, co. 
Warwick, having appeared as above, perhaps 4 
few notes as to another family of the same name 
may have interest for some of your readers. I 


| possess a small MS. Calendar for the three years, 


1463, 1482, and 1501, at intervals of nineteen 
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years. The vellum leaves of which, preceding 
the Calendar, contain various prayers of the 


Roman Catholic Church, moral distiches, a list of 


unlucky days throughout the year, &c. Imme- 
diately preceding this last, seven of the small 
quarto pages are filled with fifteen entries ; chiefly 
of the births, baptisms, sponsors, &c., of a family 


—" 


of Fairfax, residing at Deeping-Gate, in the parish | 
of Maxey, and liberty of Peterborough, co. North- | 


ampton; but so near the border of Lincolnshire, 
that Deeping-Gate is but a mile and a quarter 
south-east of Market-Deeping in that county. 
These, and two other neighbouring Deepings, ap- 
pear to have derived the name for their situation 
among the low or deep meadows or pastures, 
overflowed by streams and by the river Welland. 
These family entries are all in Latin; and it will 
probably suffice if the first be given exactly as 
written, and the others simply noted by their 
names and dates : — 

“ Margareta p’mogenita filia Will’i Fairfax armig’i & 
Elene p’me ux’is sue,* nata fuit apud Stannford xxj° 
die mens Augusti Anno D’ni m® cecc™® xlv* l'ra D'nica 
C. circa hora nova. Co'matres sue fuer’nt Editha Seynt 
John filia ducisse de Somerset post qu’m ducissa no’i’abat. 
Et Elizabeth Zouche, filia D'ni de Grey de Coodnor, ux’ 
Johannis Zouche. Et compat’ ejus fuit Abbas de Burgo 
Sti Petri & ip’emet baptizauit’ ea sit in ecc’ia S'ti 
Georgij in Stannford p'dict’ & com’at’ ejus cora’ ep’o fuit 


Margareta uxor Willi Broun de Stannford p’dict nobil’ | 


mercatoris de le Staple.” 


The chief curiosities of this baptismal record 
are the specification of the Dominical letter at the 
date of birth; the two noble godmothers; the 
holy godfather; and lastly, another godmother 
before the bishop, of inferior rank, being the wife 
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Each of the entries is as full as that given in 
extenso. They are curious in the names of the 
sponsors, the godmothers being chiefly ladies of 
rank; and the godfathers, ecclesiastical or mo- 
nastical dignitaries. Amongst them are: Master 
Richard Dykeloun, rector of [East] Deeping and 
and Norborough; Master Thomas Tanfeld, B.D. 
(“ bacularius sacre theologie”); Wm. Borough, 
priest, monk, and sacristan of the monastery of 
Peterborough (“de Burgo Sancti Petri”); the 
Abbot of Peterborough; Master Thos. Parley, 


| rector of Etton; Sir Nicholas Croyland, monk, 


g; Sir William 
Wyttelsey, monk, and then prior of East Deep- 
ing; Sir John Dykeloun, rector of Peykirke ; Sir 
John Russeton, vicar of East Deeping, parish of 
St. James; Master Wm. Witham, “ decretorum 
doctor,” and at that time archdeacon of Leicester ; 
Thomas, abbot of Burne [Bournej; Sir Wm. 
Maxsey, rector of West Deeping; Sir Robert 
Edleham, priest of the chapel of the Blessed Mary, 
in Depyngate; Sir John Martyn, then parish 
priest at Norborough; Master Richard Burton, 
licentiate in laws, and rector of Potbroke, for- 
merly prior of the Cenobites of Peterborough ; 
Sir Wm. Beaumond, then parish priest of the 
church and parish of St. Guthlac in East Deeping. 
This will be sufficient to give an idea of these 
baptismal records of the fifteenth century. I 
should be glad to know something more of this 
family of Fairfax of Deeping Gate, who seem to 
have borne for arms: Four bars, and a canton 
gules. 
The manuscript is in different handwritings : 


and then prior of East Deeping; 


| the family entries in a small neat legible hand of 


of a“noble merchant of the Staple” of Stann- | 


ford (now Stamford), co. Lincoln. 


2. Margery, second daughter of the aforesaid. Dora 
at Depyngate, in the parish of Maxsey, in co. North. 
ampton, Oct, 28, 1447. 

3. Wm. Fairfax, married, at London, Agnes, his second 
wife, daughter of Robert Canfeld, Esq., in the church of 
the blessed Mary called Aldermanbery, June 26, 1455. 

4. William, eldest son of Wm. Fairfax and Agnes his 
second wife. Born at Depyngate, July 10, 1456. 

5. Ann, eldest daughter of the same. 
gate, July 23, 1457. 

6. Elizabeth, second daughter. Born at Depyngate, 
Jan. 25, 1458. This entry ends thus: “Johanna Dey de 
Thynden, mydwife, obstetrix.” 

é. Thomas, son, &c., born at Depyngate, Sept. 12, 1460. 

8. John, son, &c., born at Depyngate, March 18, 1462. 

9. Robert, son, &c., born, &c , April 23, 1464 
_10. Charles, son, &c., born on the Feast of St. Andrew 
(Nov. 30}, 1465. 

11. Susanna, third danghter, &c., born Oct. 25, 1466. 

12. Hugh, sixth son, &e., born Oct. 9, 1467. 

13. Agnes, fourth daughter, &c., born May 7, 1469. 

14. Henry, seventh son, &c., born Aug. 6, 1470. 

15. Mary (“ Maria”), fifth daughter, &c., born June 4, 


A marginal note states that this Ellen was daughter 
of Wm. Brereton, Knight. 





Born at Depyn- | 


the period. The Calendar has its chief initials in 
gold ; and it is duly rubricated, the colours being 
vermilion, pink, and light blue; but all the great 
feasts are in burnished gold letters. Crvx. 





ROD_IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
(3°¢ S. ii, 212.) 

Your correspondent Antisrrcu questions the 
antiquity of the use of the rod, and the part of 
the person to which it was applied (if applied at 
all) in olden times. 

I am sorry I cannot help him to any legendary 
authority for the picture of the Virgin Mary 
whipping the infant Jesus, as exhibited in the 
cathedral in Italy, to which he alludes; but there 
is satisfactory medieval evidence to show to what 
part of the person the rod was applied by the 
monks to themselves, and others : — 

“Cum virgis asperis flagellisque nodosis dorsum quo- 
tidie totum usque ad sanguinis flaxum exponeret, minutis 
virgulis diligenter ad hoc consertis.”— Anglia Sucra, vol. ii. 
p. 267. 

“Ita monachi virgarum flagra que tergo nudato ceden- 
tis infligit acrimonia.” — Jbid., p. 267. 
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With regard to the classical authority, there 
was a painting discovered at Pompeii, still pre- 
served 1 believe in the Royal Museum at Naples, in 
which one boy is represented as taken upon an- 
other’s back (a custom not exploded in our schools 


until within my memory, commonly called hors- ; 


ing), and is undergoing the operation of flagel- 
lation. Boys among the Romuns were punished, 
if plebeian, with the ferule and rod; if noble, 
with dried eel-skins. The part of the person to 
which they were applied, I leave to Martial and 
Juvenal to explain. See Lubin’'s Juvenal, p. 57. 
The slipper is a well-known and effective instru- 
ment, used in the East for a similar purpose, both 
upon children and refractory females: sometimes 
upon the soles of the feet, and sometimes upon 
other tender parts of the person. 

Your correspondent would hardly require to 
be referred to our oldest and best authority; 
which, however, too many of our antibirchites, 
wise above what is written, are desirous of inter- 
preting after a figurative manner. If, however, 
the following passages are figurative I know not 
what is literal : — 

“* Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not thy 
soul spare for his crying.”—/Prov. xix. 18. 


“ A rod is for the back of him that is void of under- 


standing.” —Prov. x. 13. 
“ He that sparet! 
loveth him chasten 


his rod, hateth his son; but he that 


th him betimes.”—Pror. xiii. 24. 





“ A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod 
for the fool’s back.” — Prov. x xvi. 3. 
S had no hesitation either as to the in- 
strument of castigation, or the part of the person 
to which it was to be applied. 

I confess I have no sympathy with that maudlin 
sentiment which seeks in the present day, in the 
eases both of young and old, to sacrifice justice to 
mercy. Our nation has already begun to suffer 
severely from a misplaced confidence in criminals, 
which becomes in effect sympathy with crime. 
The recent leaders of some of our most powerful 
periodicals are beginning to call our attention to 
the mistake committed, in the matter of the 
ticket-of-leave system, and our punishments of 
crime in general. Alas for a country, which 
sacrifices common sense and the experience of 
ages to modern, but not better, notions of philan- 
throphy! What can this tend to, but the sad state 
of things foretold in 2 Tim. iii. 2—5, as the 
sign of the latter days? An experience of more 

: I 

than fifty years’ close watching of human nature, 
has taught me, that while there is nothing more 
lemoralising than an indiscriminate use of flog- 
ring, yet many of our most eminent Christians and 
tatesmen owe their eminence in this world, and 
their hopes in the world to come, to a discreet 
administration of the rod in their youth. 

I would not harden by frequent and injudicious 
flogging, but I would take care that the punish- 


Jomon | 
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ment should be for such offences as require it, 
and with such effect that it should not be for. 
gotten. Well do I remember an aneciote of g 
youthful relative of my own, now of distinguished 
rank ; who, in a fit of excessive naug‘itiness, said; 
“I know I shall never be betier till I have had q 
good whipping!” His father gave it to him, 
After it was over, he said: “I am better, but 
papa’s whippings are no joke!” 
ONE WHO WAS FLOGGED IN uIs Yourn, 
AND HAS NEVER REGRETTED IT, 


Antipircu may see the punishment of the rod, 
as applied tc a disobedient schoolboy of the time 
of Edward VI., set forth in a most lively fashion 
upon the seal of the Louth Grammar School. 
There is a good engraving of it in the Notitie 
Luda, 8vo, 1834, p. 70. The inscription is — 

“ SIGILI. : COM: LIBERE : SCUILI 
EDWARDI : IN : VILLA: DE: 


: GRAMATC ; RE 


LOWTIL 
Over the head of the master and his pupils is a 
scroll, bearing the following quotation : — 


” 


“QVI: PARCIT : VIRGE : ODIT ; FILI\ 


One seal is dated 1552. Grime 


Perhaps Antipircu may find the authority 
that he is in quest of in the old nursery rhyme 
where the schoolmistress, inflicting what he would 
sall an indecent castigation, sings : — 





“ Smick "em! smack em! over my knee: 
Say— Thank you, Good Dame, for whipping o° me.” 
Meets. 





Date or Pews (3* S. ii. 189, 240.) — The fol- 
lowing quotation, from Weever'’s Ancient Funcra 
Monuments (fol. 1631, p. 701), may help to an- 
swer the Query : — 

“ Many Monuments of the dead in Churches in and 
about London, as also in some places of the Country, are 
covered with Seats, or Pews ; made high and easy, for the 
parishioners to sit or sleep in, — a fashion of no long con- 
tinuance, and worthy of reformation.” 


As for a list of churches where the old open 
benches remain, no general catalogue has been 
put forth. They are to be found more or less in 
the majority of churches in Devon and Cornwall. 

H. T. Extacomss, M.A. 


Though the woodwork in Sprotborough Church 
is not later than the first half of the seventeenth 
century, yet it has not existed in its present form 
more than thirty years. The open benches were 
converted into pews, with the addition of vers 
little fresh wood-work, about 1830. In Bloxams 
Gothic Architecture (pp. 464-5, ed. 1859,) your 
correspondent will find notices of early pews 


‘ 


Bronpin (3 S. ii. 228.) — According to the 
lately published Life of Blondin, edited by Mr. 
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. ° | 
(;. Linneus Banks, the height of the “hero of 
Niagara” is 5 feet 5 inches, and his weight about 
ten stones. Sr. SwiTH in. 





ResvusciTATION ArTer Hanorine (2™ S. xii. 355.) 
*Lanigan was hanged for the murder of Captain 
O'Flaherty. Some time after, he made his appearance at 
the chambers of Mr. Lander, a barrister in the Temple. 
SirJoseph Barrington was present, and knewthe man. He 
and Mr. Lander smuggled Lanigan over to France, where 
he died in a monastery of La Trappe, near Abbeville, 
many years after.” — Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal | 
Sheiches, Sc. vol. i, 

“Maggie Dickson hanged at Edinburgh, and brought | 
to life again in the year 1738.”— Chambers’ 7raditions | 
f Edinburgh. 
“ #Lamartine’s cook (during his travels in Syria), Abou- 
lices, hanged and recovered.” — Voyage en Orient, 1832. 

©. od. FF 

Sueery (3™ S. ii. 271.) — This word, applied by 
a woman in Huntingdonshire to the dead weight 
of a child in arms, is evidently a corruption of | 
wggy, and is formed from the old ‘verb Zo sag, | 
which is retained both in Scotch and many pro- 
vincial English dialects. The verb éo sag, is ex- 
plained by Halliwell, “To hang down heavily, as 
oppressed by weight.” L. 


| how.” 





This word is in common use among the peasan- 
try of Wilts and Berks, and is used there in ‘the 
acceptation of moist or springy, being applied to 
meadow where there is an accumulation of water 
under the turf. “There is a path across that 
field, but you will find it rather suggy.” ‘No doubt 
it ixa corruption of the word sucky, from the noise 
made by the tread in passing over ground of this 
nature. ITuURIEL. 

An explanation of the meaning of this word, 
both as an adjective and a substantive, will be 
found in the abridgement of Dr. Jamieson’s Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language, p.657. Anon. 

PaintiIne of THE ReFrormers (3" §, ii. 87, 137, 
175, 258.) — Allow me to thank the various cor- 
respondents who have kindly replied to my query 
respecting the abovenamed painting. ‘Soon after 
[ wrote it, I discovered that I had accidentally 
stated the number of figures to be fourteen, 
whereas they are in reality seventeen (not includ- 
ing the pope, friar, cardinal, or “that other per- 
sonage”) six sitting at the table, that of Luther 
being in the centre, and eleven standing behind 
them. My picture differs from that of your cor- 
respondent, Wa. Grorer, in that in mine Bu- 
linger stands next to Bishop Usher in the upper 
left hand corner of the picture, while Perkins is 
placed last but one on the upper right, next to 
Archbishop Cranmer. I may mention that the 
names of the Reformers represented are, with one 
exception, written on or near to their portraits. 
On the table are inscribed the words, “ The candle 
is lighte[d]. We cannot blow it out.” 

H. C. F. 

Herts. 


Tue Witp Turkey (3" S. ii. 245.) — The wild 
turkey of America is a totally distinct bird from 
our common English barnyard turkey; instead of 
the miserably dull appearance of our bird, his 
plumage glows with all the colours of the rainbow 
when he moves in the sunlight. He has a tassel 
of long hair hanging from his breast, and is one of 
the most wary and cautious creatures in existence. 
There is no game in America so difficult to catch. 
An Indian said, when asked how he often brought 
deer for sale but seldom wild turkey, “ When the 
deer sees me I stand still till he has done looking ; 
he takes me for a stump, or an old log, and goes on 
feeding again, and [kill him; but the turkey looks 
and says to himself, I don’t know whether he’: 
stump or whether he's Indian, but I'll be off any 
They are principally got by calling them 
early in the morning from behind a log, till they 
come near enough to be shot. The call is made 
from one of their own wing bones, and sometimes 
from a leaf. They will breed with the common 


| or tame turkey, but the cross, of course, loses in 


beauty. Their flesh is not nearly so good as the 
tame, being hard and dry. 

They are or were to be obtained in this country 
from Mrs. Ferguson Blair, Inchmartine, Perth. 

Our turkey was first imported from India vid 
Persia, from whence comes the French name 
D'Inde or D'Indon; as also our name turkey from 
the place of first import, as Cochin Chinas at this 
moment. CorrercapP. 


Dr. Joun Hewett (3" §S. ii. 232.) —Had your 
correspondent, Capo Intup, more courteously 
requested my authorities for the article upon 
Dr. Hewett, he would doubtless have met with a 
ready reply. I do not generally trouble myself 
to answer an anonymous attack, but may content 
myself with stating, that in the British Museun 
may be found authentic MS. authority for the 
entire article, if your correspondent feels incline 
to search for the same. Cui, Horrer. 





Smart's “ Sone to Davin” (3"¢ §. ii. 139.) — 
That this poem, which consists of eighty stanzas, 
and six lines in each, or any considerable part of 
it, should have been indented with a key on th 
walls of the apartment in which the author was 
confined as a lunatic, is clearly impossible; but, 
admitting that some part of it may have been s 
indented, whence comes the evidence that “ the 
verses were shaded off with a rough piece of 
charcoal ” ? 

The writer of the “ Life of Smart,” in Chalmers’: 
Biographical Dictionary, says: “ In what manne: 
he lived,” meaning, I suppose, how he supporte 
himself and his family, “ during his latter years, 
his biographer has not informed us,” but it was, 
doubtless, in part, at least, from the proceeds of 
the subscription to his Psalms and Zymus, “ printed 
for the author” in 1765, and to which the “ Song 
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to David” was appended. His subscribers number 
between seven and eight hundred, and it is pleasant 
to observe among them so many distinguished by 
rank and talent. Of dukes and duchesses, earls 
and countesses, bishops and right honourables, 
there are not less than thirty; and of the eminent 
in literature and art there are the names of Arm- 
strong, Akenside, Arne, Balguy, Burney, Colman, 
Cowper, Churchill, Cumberl: und, Gray, Garrick, 
Hawkesworth, Heberden, Hogarth, Hurd, Lang- 
horne, Lowth, Mason, Motteux, Murphy, Porteus, 
Smollett, Warton, and others. Many subse ribe 
for two copies, several for six, one for fen, and one 
(Brigadier General Draper) for forty. What was 
the subscription for one copy ? J.D 


“Tue Gospet Snore”: Rev. Rowranp Hitt 
(3"4 S. ii. 273.) — There cannot, we think, be any 
doubt that the author of The Gospel Shop, in as- 
cribing it on the prologue and epilogue, to R. Hill, 
Esq., of Cambridge, intended to reflect on Row- 
land Hill, M.A., of St. John’s College, who, at the 
period in question, was a well-known itinerant lay 
preacher, although he soon afterwards became the 
settled minister of a dissenting congregation. 

C. H. & ‘Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Joun Tweppe et (3 §, ii, 274.) — Your cor- 
respondent, Oxon1ensts, may be interested, though 
sorry, to learn, that the slab with the Rev. Robert 
W alpole’s inscription in Greek verse, to the me- 
mory of John Tweddell, has long since been de- 


—— In my rambles at Athens, in 1834, I saw a 
small fragment of the slab bearing the name, in full 


or in part, I forget which, lying among a quantity of 
loose stones which had been used in the formation 
of a boundary wall close to the Temple of Theseus. 
This fact is noted down in my Diary; and at pre- 
sent I can only express my regret that I did not 
cause the fragment to be preserved. 
Tuomas H, Cromex. 
Wakefield. 


Assurance Literature (3" §S. ii. 165, 251.)— 
The following extract, from a newspaper para- 
graph, showing the mortality amongst insurance 
offices, may interest some of your readers : — 

“ In 1848, four insurance companies ceased to exist; 
in 1849, seven; in 1850, three; in 1851, none; in 1852, 
two; in 1853, eight; in 1854, six; in 1855, ten; in 1856, 
sixteen; in 1857, thirty-four; in 1858, twenty-five; in 
1859, fifteen; in 1860, six; in 1861, ten. Whilst, during 
the year 1862, eleven have disappeared, or are disap- 
pearing.” 

Total, 157 in fourteen years. 

Epwarp J. Woop. 


Tue “ Orcans” at Wrexuam (3" §. ii. 248.) 
With reference to the Query respecting this in- 
strument, I am able to cite poetical evidence of 
the celebrity it had acquired two hundred and 
thirty years ago; and, without doubt, the volume 


| mon justice and common sense ; 


_ of organ tone, and mastery of organ-playing skill, 


' extraordinary. 


which could suggest to any mind aszociations of 

the supernatural in connection with the builders 

and blowers thereof, must have been something 

In Fletcher's play, the Custom of 

the Country, a Welchman is introduced, making 

boast (even in the the distant land of Spain) of 

the wonderful music to be heard in that sacred 

edifice, which has been justly described (I think 

by Pennant) as “ the glory of North Wales.” 
These are the words of “ Taffy”: — 

“ The organs at Rixham were made by Revelations! 
And there's a Spirit blows, and blows the bellows; 
And then they sing!” 

A. Sener. 


Temple. 

Nava Usirorm (3° S. ii. 154.) —Lord Nel- 
son is represented with an epaulctte in a wax 
medallion (which I possess) by Miss Sharpe, 
modeller in wax to I. M. Queen Charlotte; no 
doubt taken subsequent to the letter referred to, 

L. L. B. 


Tue Gracetess Frortin anp THE Potato 
Disease (3™ S. ii. 126.) — In the popular edition 
of The Recreations of a Country Parson (p. 44), 
the author says : — 


“Svdney Smith put Catholic ~ mancipation as com- 
M‘Neile puts it asa 
great national sin, and the origin of the potato disease.” 


This hint may afford a clue to the requirement 
of NuMIsMATIcus. Sr. Swirars. 


Lecerpemain (3° §. ii. 226.) — Continuing 
W. HI. L.'s list of books on the subject of leger- 
demain : — 

3. “ The Magician’s Own Book; or the whole Art of 
Conjuring.” 8vo. New York. Dick & Fitzgerald. 

i. “ Thaumaturgia; or Elucidations of the Marvel- 
lous.” 8vo. Churton. London. 

5. “Le Magicien de Société; ou Le Diable Couleur 
de Rose.” 8vo. Paris. Germain Mathiot. 

6. “Chymical Magic, with invisible Portrait of the 
Author.” 8vo. Longman & Co. 

7. “ Brewster’s Natural Magic.” 

8. “ Demonology and Witchcraft.” 

Murray. 


Lockhart. 12mo. 


G. W.S. P. 


Buck Wuattey (3" §. ii. 76, 149.) — Extract 
from the Gentleman's Magazine, second volume 
for the year 1800, relating to this gentleman: — 


“ He then retired to the Isle of Man, where he em- 
ployed himself in cultivating and improving an estate 
he possessed there, and in educating his children. He 
at the same time drew up Memoirs of his own life, with 
a view to their publication, written for the express pur- 
pose of preventing other young men from being led into 
similar errors with himself, and containing some excel- 
lent reflections on the folly of the life he had led; and 
on the small share of happiness he had (with the ample 
means he possessed) produced to himself or others.” 


ever published ? 
X. ¥. 2 
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Femace Printers (3" §S. ii. 229.)—Dr. Bed- 
does of Clifton, Bristol, printed in 1792, but never 
publisbed, a poem on Alexander's Expedition to 
the Indian Ocean, with elaborate notes. His bio- 
grapher, Dr. Stock, gives an analysis of the poem, 
with some extracts, and a pretty copious report 
of the dissertations appended to it, and adds : — 

“One circumstance more relating to this work should 
be’ recorded, because it suggests a benevolent hint, too 
valuable to be lost. It was printed in a remote village, 
and the compositor was a young woman. ‘I know not,’ 
says Dr. Beddoes, ‘if women be commonly engaged in 
printing, but their nimble and delicate fingers seem ex- 
tremely well adapted to the office of compositor, and it 
will be readily granted that employment for females is 
among the greatest desiderata of society.’ — Stock’s 
Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Beddoes, M.D., 1811, 


. 68. 
. J.D. 

Morcan Famiry (3 S. ii. 246.) —Sie T. E. 
Wissincton would confer a great boon upon 
South Wales genealogy if he would favour you 
with the descent of General Sir T. Morgan, Bart., 
which may perhaps be preserved with his papers. 
There is little doubt but that the General was a 
branch from Tredegar. Zhe Baronetcy (12mo, 
1727,) makes him son of Lewis Morgan of Llan- 
gattoc, Monmouthshire; and when created ba- 
ronet, Feb. 7, 1660, he is styled of that place. 
The Baronetage gives his arms: “A. 3 bulls 
heads (cabossed) S, langued gules;” but also 
states those of Morgan of Llangattoc to be, “ Or 
a griflin segreant sable.” The Tredegar family 
have long used both, and their very numerous 
cadets used sometimes one, and sometimes the 
other. Thus Lewis of St. Pierre used both, put- 
ting the bulls in the second, quarter, and Morgan 
of Llanrhymny put them in the first. And this 
long before William Morgan of Tredegar (ob. 
1682) married the heiress of Morgan of Ddrw, 
whose paternal coat was also the bulls. 

Lewis is not a common Christian name in the 
Morgan family. After the match with Catherine 
Lewis of Ruperra, there were two descents of 
that name ; but they certainly did not migrate to 
Llangattoc. 

There is another Sir Thomas, “a great com- 
mander,” who was of Pencarn, and therefore a 
cadet of Tredegar; and whose grandson, Sir 
Charles, was a General of the States in the Low 
Countries, whose heiress married Sir Lewis Mor- 
gan of Ruperra. 

Is there any foundation for the prevalent belief 
that the buccaneer Governor of Jamaica, Sir 
Henry Morgan, was brother to the Llangattoc 
baronet? He, at least, is always" claimed as of 
the lineage of Tredegar. C. 


_, Nawes or tus Taree Wisk Mex, src. (3" S, 
ii, 248.) —A communication at the above refer- 
ence, signed S. Darton by mistake, for I. Daron, 


mentions a silver ring found at Dunwich, with 
i 
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three lines engraved upon it, bearing the names 

of the three’ Magi, as a charm against the falling 

sickness. Canon Daron inquires the origin of 
this charm ? 

Such rings were not uncommon. They were 
sometimes inscribed with the unmeaning words: 
+ Dabi + habi + haber + hebr +: but the verse 
in honour of the Three Wise Men was more usual ; 
and even their three names alone, carried about 
the person, were considered by the ignorant a 
charm against the falling sickness. It is impos- 
sible to assign any origin to this, and a thousand 
other superstitions. It had even found its way 
into some rituals, as that of Chartres, in 1500. 

F. C. H. 

The more modern translation of the Latin 
charm has the merit of introducing the names of 
the Three Wise Men: — 

“ Christ Jasper, Balthasar, and Melchior sought ; 
Myrrh, Gold, and Frankincense, the gifts they brought. 
Who wear the names of those three Kings shall be 
For ever from the ‘ Falling Sickness’ free.” 

A. H.N. 

St. Lecers or Trunxwe wt (5"¢ §. ii. 166, 197, 
259.) — Trunkwell, formerly belonging to the St. 
Legers, in the parish of Shinfield, near Reading, 
consists of about 260 acres. A respectable farmer 
in the neighbourhood (to use his own words) knew 
Madam St. Leger very well. She died at ‘Trunk- 
well House, most likely buried either at Shinfield 
or Strathfieldsay, a nearer church. 

Trunkwell is pleasantly situated, and sur- 
rounded by well-planted gardens and pleasure 
grounds. The views all round are beautiful, 
especially from Beech Hill, and not far from the 
celebrated Miss Mitford's last residence. 

Mr. Rich succeeded the St. Legers, who sold 
it to the Hon. Mr. Law. Capt. Scott bought it of 
Mr. Law ; at his death, it was sold to Mr. Green- 
way, and is now the property of Mr. Robert Al- 
frey of Oakfield Park, in the parish of Mortimer. 

Juuia R, Bockerr. 

Bradney, near Burghfield. 

Cotonet Tuomas Rainxsporoveu (3" S. ii. 
248.)—r. is referred to The Historical and Topo- 
graphical View of Strafford and Tickhill, by John 
Wainwright (vol. ii. pp. 54, 65, 56, 57, 58), for 
particulars of the attack upon and death of Col. 
Thomas Rainsborough; which death it is there 
stated, on the authority of Whitelock, Boothroyd, 
and Paulden, took place on the 31st Oct., 1648, 
and not on the 29th as stated by Miller; who 
confounds the day Captain Paulden and his com- 
panions left Pontefract, with that on which Rains- 
borough was killed. Joun PARKIN. 

Idridgehay, Worksworth. 

Wepperty: Encar Fairy (3* S. ii. 189, 
258.)—My substitution of Lauder for Westruther, 
the adjoining parish, was simply a slip of the pen. 
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The Netherhouse, to which I alluded, is marked 
on a large old map of Berwickshire ; which is pro- 
bably still to be seen at the office of the old 
parish registers, R. H. Edinburgh. I beg to thank 
S., however, for the information relative to the 
other Netherhouses. 

I may take this opportunity of observing, that 
in the Commissariat of Lauder there is the will of 
“* Alesone Edzer (Edgar) at Wedderlie, parish of 
Gordoune,” in 1564. 

“ Danskin” is, or was, a hamlet in the paris! 
of Garvald Haddington. The family of Edgar of 
Wedderly branched off in this direction; and I 
suppose that Alexander Edgar, Commissioner of 
Haddington between 1680 and 1707, was the re- 
presentative of one of these branches. 

In the will of John Edgar, of Wederlie* (1657), 
mention is made of Alexander Edgar of West- 
ruther (he was probably his brother). This John 
Edgar left an only daughter, Mary. 

Without considerable caution, one would be apt 
to be misled by the frequent occurrence of the 
names Alexander, James, and Patrick, in the wills 
of Edgars. These names having been common in 
the Edinburgh, as well as in the Berwickshire 
family, or rather families. Sra. 


American Cents (3 S. i, 255; ii. 184, 238, 
259.)—I have two specimens of the Kentucky 

ent; and as correctly as I can make it out (and 
I have used a magnifying glass), the following 
ure the letters on the fifteen stars : — (K.) Ken- 
tucky. (R.1.) Rhode Island. (V‘.) Vermont. 
(V.) Virginia. ¢N. Y.) New York. (N.C.) North 
Carolina. (M*.) Massachusets. (M".) Maryland. 
(S.C.) South Carolina. (N.H) New Hampshire. 
(D.) Delaware. (P.) Pennsylvania. (N. J.) New 
Jersey. (G.) Georgia. (C.) Connecticut. I have 
udded the States to whom I have attributed the 
initials ; of course, the latter is on no authority,— 
only my surmising. Sam. Suaw. 

Andover. 

Tue Scortrisu Acerpama (3™ §, ii, 274.) — 
Where the Mr. Paull referred to may have seen 
in inscription recording “the murder ” of 18,000 
Presbyterians by “black prelacy” it might not 
be easy to say, as I believe that in Scotland se- 
veral “ martyrs’ monuments” bear that assertion, 
as may be seen by a little sixpenny book pub- 
lished by MePhun of Glasgow, in which copies of 
the inscriptions on the tombstones of martyrs and 
covenanters all over Scotland are collected, and 
given. The original authority for the above 
statement is, however, John Howie of Lochgoin, 





* The stvle of “Sir” in the Church, as already re- 
marked in “N. & Q.,” was common in the feudal times, 
ind even later. An instance of its use occurs in this 
family, or one of its branches: for we find in the Commis- 
sariat of Edinburgh, 1579, Oct. 29, “ Schir William Ed- 


gare, Prebendar of Lineluden in Nidisdale.” 
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| a . =a . 
who, in his celebrated Scots Worthies, enters into 


the following computation, whence it will be ob. 
vious that there is no intention of saying, that, on 
any single occasion, 18,000 victims perished “ af 
one fell swoop;” for it is doubtful how many 
really perished at all: — 

“It is computed that [i e. from 1660 to 1683] not less 
than 18,000 peeple suffered death or the utmost hardships 
and extremities [surely a very different thing.) Of these, 
about 170) were banished to the plantations, and of this 
number 200 were lost in shipwreck by the carelessness, 
or rather, as it appears, by the cruelty of the seamen, 
About 750 were banished to the northern islands, and 
doomed to wear out a miserable existence on these then 
unpeopled shores. Those in addition, who suffered im- 
prisonment and the privations accompanying it, are 
computed at above 2800; those killed in the several 
skirmishes and insurrections are computed at 680; and 
those who went into voluntary banishment[ !) about 7000, 
About 498 were murdered in cold blood, besides 362 who 
were by form of law executed. The number of those 
who perished through cold, hunger, and other privations 
in their wanderings upon the mountains, and their re- 
sidence in caves cannot well be calculated, but will cer- 
tainly make up the sum total to the number above sp- 
cified.” 

All this is badenough ; but really the story when 
analysed closely resembles that of the three black 
crows! Had it been an Irish instead of a Scottish 
piece of history, one could have understood the 
distinction betwixt those that were only “kilt” 
and those actually murdered. But the propor- 
tion of the latter seems, as above stated, much 
too small to dominate the whole aggregate of 
18,000 “ martyrs.” Suotto Macpvrr. 


Srewarts or Burray, Burcu, or Baveu (3 
S. ii. 274.) — There is no difficulty about Stewart 
pedigrees, since genealogists of the name are as 
plentiful as blackberries. The following is Craw- 
furd’s account of this particular branch in his 
History of the Royal and Illustrious Family of 
Stewart : — 

“Stewart Lorp Douy, now EArt or Murray. 

“From the family of Ochiltree [ the precedent genealogy, 
in which it is shown that the first of this family was An- 
drew Stewart grandchild of Murdoch, Duke of Albany, by 
James, one of his younger sons] the Stewarts of Douo 
derive their descent. Sir James Stewart of Baith, their 
ancestor, was a younger brother of that noble family. 
He obtained from King James VY. the hereditary com- 





| mand of the Castle of Doun with the Stewartry of Men- 


teith in the year 1534. He married Margaret Lindsay, 
Dowager Lady Innermeath, by whom he had two sons; 


James his successor, and Henry, author of that branch of 


the Stewarts of Burray in Orkney, whose lineal heir is Sa 


James Stewart, Baronet.” 

It is the spelling of the word “ Burray,” 
according to the local and provincial pronun- 
ciation, which has probably obscured this gene 
nealogy. In Orkney “ Burgh,” “ Brugh,” oF 
“ Burray,” however pronounced (though generally 
spelled in the first of these three fashions), always 
refers to the well-known remains of some Danish 
fort or burgh. Snorto Macovrr. 
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It — from the Abbreviate of Svotlish Re- 
jours (i. e. Returns or Verdicts of Juries) t! 
yn February 25, 1679, Robert Stewart, of Ne 
wark, was served or retoured heir of his father, 
Colonel John Stewart of Newwark, in, inéer alia, 
“18 denariatatis terrarum de Burgh in Insula de 
Sanday.” An Edward Steward of Burgh is no- 
ticed in the same publication, Appendix, vol. ii. 
p. 309, under date February 13, 1634. The 
Abbreviate is printed up to, and including, the 
year 1700, but not subsequently. The continua- 














tion of it will, however, be found in the Ct hanecry 

Office, Register House, Edinburgh ; and is, I be- 

lieve, in an alphabetical arrangement. G. 
Edinburgh. 


Eva Marta Garrick (3 S. ii. 264.) — To 
complete the collectanea of Mr. Cuartes \Vyie 
the following seems wanting, from the Autobio- 
graphy of Jupiter Carlyle : — 

“We had one cabin passenger, who was afterwards 
mach celebrated. When we were on the quarter-deck in 
the morning [en voyage from Holland], we observed three 
foreigners of d a rent ages, who had under their care a 
oung person of about sixteen, very handsome indeed, 
whom we too 3 for a Hanoverian baron, coming to pay 
his court at . James’s. The gale freshened so soon, 

hat we had not an opportunity of conversing with the se 
foreigners, when we were ob! iged to take to. “our | ads in 
the cabin. The young person was the only one of the 
strangers who had a berth there; because, as we sup- 
posed, it occasioned an additional freight. My bed was 
directly opposite to that of the stranger, but we were so 
tick that there was no conversation among us; till the 
ng foreigner became very frightened in spite of the 
sickness, and called out to me in French if we were not 
indanger. The voice betrayed her sex at once, no less 
than her fears. I consoled her as well as I could, and 
seen brought her above the fear of danger. This bean- 
tifal person was Violetti the dancer, who was engaged to 
the Opera in the Haymarket. This we were made cer- 
tain of by the man who called himself her father waiting 
nus next day at Harwich; requesting our countenance 
to his daughter on her first appearance, and on her 
enefit. I accordingly was at the Opera the first night 
¢ appeared, where she was the first dancer, and main- 
ned her ground till Garrick married her. ... We 
ssed the night at Colchester, where the foreigners were 
ely to be roughly treated; as the s rvants at the inn 
ok offence at the young woman in men’s clothes, as one 
m was only bespoke for all the four. We interposed, 
sowever; when Monkly’s authority, backed by us, pre- 
ed their being insulted. They travelled in‘a separate 
coach from us; but we made the young lady dine with 
is next day, which secured her good treatment.”—Auto- 
biography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, p. 184, 


Carlyle afterwards adds,— 
















































“T was twice at the Opera, which seemed so very 
far fr m real life, and so unn atural, that I was ple 
with nothing but Ge dancing, which was exquisite, ¢ 
ially that of Violetti.”—Zé., p- 197. 

. “We returne: 1 and dined sumptuously [i. e. at 
Garrick’s villa at H ampton ], Mrs. Garrick, the only lady, 
W grown fat, thouch still very lively, being a wom an 
f uncommon good sense, and now mistress of E ng lish, 
Was in all respects most agreeable c¢ ympany. She di i not 
seem at all to recognise me, which was no won ber at the 
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id of twelve years, having thrown away my bag-wig and 
sword, and appearing in my own grisly hairs, and in par- 
son’s clothes : nor was I likely to remind her of her 
former state.”—P. 344. 

Suotto Macpuvurr. 


The following may be added to the Notes on 
Eva Maria Violetti : — 

“* June 23, 1749. Yesterday was married, by the Rev. 
Mr. Francklin, at his Chapel near Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, David Garrick, Esq., to Eva Maria Violetti; and 
afterwards on the same day, according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, by the Rev. Mr. Blyth, at the 
Chapel of the Portuguese Embassy in South Audley 
Street.”"— General Advertiser, June 23rd. ' 

J. Y. 


Marat 1x Encranxp (2™ S. x. 214) — The 
following is extracted from a letter of Chi irles 
Joseph Harford, Esq., dated Stapelton, Nov. 26, 
1822, to the Rev. Samuel Se eyer, author of the 
Memoirs of Bristol : -- 

«... The infamous Marat, stabb’d by Charlotte C rd b 
nee disgraced this city f Bristol], and was unfortuna 
released from Newgate by the Society for relief of per- 
sons confined for small debts. This I know from the late 
Mr. James Ireland of Brislington; who told my father, 
that being at Paris, I forget what year, he went to the 
National Assembly yy and took mie servant with him, who, 
on seeing Marat rise to speak, ured his master with 

stonishment the man was the very person to whom he 
h ad often taken money and victuals from him when a 
prisoner in Bristol gaol. I think it will be worth while 
to look into the books of the Society, to see if a man of 
the name of Marat le Maitre, or Lemain, or [ Farlin de la 
Jan (?), nearly illegible]—for by this last he was French 
lutor at Warminster—was released by them. As I 
not know the year, I can give no direction; but I remem- 
ber who Marat was, by my father relating what Mr. 
Ireland told him. . ... I will add, my father saw this 
villain in 1772 at Warminster. Mr. Bush could remem- 
ber him there. He afterwards was a hair-dresser at Ox- 
ford; robbed the Ashmolean Museum; was taker 
Dublin, but convicted at Oxford, and sent to Woolwich 
to the Hulks. This I prove thus:—In 1776, Mr. Lloyd, 
of Newbury, and the late Mr. J. 8. Harford, of Blaiz 
Castle, went to London; where, among other sights, 
they visited Woolwich; and Mr. Lloyd recognized his 
Warminster tutor as one of the convicts wheeling 
wheelbarrow, and pointed him out to Mr. Harford.” 


C. d. PB. 
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Bartisteries (3 S. ii. 272.) — The e arliest 
Fathers who mention baptisteries are St. Justin 
in the second century, and Tertullian in the third. 
They were called pia, places of illumination. 
Thus, St. Justin says, in his First z {pology to An- 
toninus Pius, that those who were pre pared to be- 
come Christians were taken to the place where the 
water was, and there regenerated i iA the same way 
that all Christians were: ére:ta &yovra bg’ : 
évayervicews Ov Kal ies 





tv0a SSwp tori, kal tpdroy 
avrol aveyevyfOnuey, avayevvavra.. This laver, he 
says, is called the Jiumination, as enlightening the 
minds of those who learn the Christian doctrine 


hw 
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lrhy Sidvoay trav tatra parOavirrev. It is evident 
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that these baptisteries were buildings separate from 
the places where the Christians assembled for divine 
worship; for St. Justin goes on to say, that after 
they were baptised, the new Christians were con- 
ducted to where the brethren were assembled : 
huts 8&8 wera 7d obrws Aovom Thy weweituévov, Kal | 
avyxararedéuevov, emi Trois Aeyoutvais AdeApois Kyouer, | 


%v0a cuvnyuevar cial, 
Tertullian also testifies that the baptistery was 
a separate place from the church: that when the 
catechumens were to go to the water, they pro- 
tested beforehand in the church to the bishop, that 
they renounced the devil, his pomps and wicked 
spirits : 
“ Aquam adituri, ibidem, sed et aliquanto prius in Ec- 
clesia sub antistitis manu contestamur nos renuntiare 
diabolo, et pompa, et angelis ejus.”— De Corona, cap. iii. 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in the fourth century, in 
his Catechesis Mystag., I., speaks of the porch 
where the catechumens renounced Satan, and 
which he styles, xpoatAiov tod Barriernpfov: and in | 
the Cutechesis Mystag., IL. he speaks of the bap- 
tistery itself as the interior house, or apartment: 
Ta bp Susy dv te drwrédpy olny yevoueva. 
This answers the first query of the Barrisman 
Txquirer : to the second [ am unable to reply. 
F. C. H. 
Apmrrats Kerrer axp Ropner (3" S. ii. 286.) | 
The words of the epigram sought by Oxontrensis 
are given in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, | 
1780, p. 149, col. 2, as copied from the papers of | 
the day, and are as follows : — 
“ Your wisdom, London’s Council, far 
Our highest praise exceeds ; 
In giving each illustrious tar 
The very thing he needs. 
For Ropyey, brave, but low in cash, 
Your golden gifts bespoke : 
To Kerret, rich, but not so rash, 
You‘gave a heart of oak.” 


D. B. 


Armacu Catuepran (3 §S. ii. 125.) — Your 
correspondent, Anupa, who inquires after a de- 
scription of Armagh Cathedral, will find one in 
the Ecelesiologist, vol, xvi. No. 106, for February, 
1855. Y. K. 

Hory Fire (3 S. ii. 276.) — There can be no 
doubt that the churchwarden’s entry of “a stryke 
of charcole for the hallowed fyer,” referred to the 
fire which was, and is still, in the Catholic Ritual, 
enkindled in the church porch on the morning of 
Holy Saturday, that is, Easter Eve; which fire is 
blessed by the officiating priest, and from it the | 
deacon lights the triple candle, which he carries 
in the procession into the church. From this the | 
paschal candle the lamps in the church and the | 
candles on the altar are lighted, and, in some | 


places, the primitive custom of the church is pre- | 
served, of keeping some of this blessed fire all the 
year, for lighting the church lamps and candles. 
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| formed no part of her ceremonial. 


| don-Underwood, near Bicester. 
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The entry cannot be supposed to refer to the 
fires formerly kindled on All Hallow Eve, that is, 
the Eve of All Saints, October 31; because those 
fires were not recognised by the church, and 


F.C. H. 


Penny Iepar at Wuirsr (3™ S. ii. 88, 119, 
298.)—The very curious ceremony referred to by 
T. B. is still continued. The following is from the 
Whitby Gazette of May 31, 1862: — 

“ The feudal service of the Penny Hedge was duly ob- 
served on Wednesday morning (Ascension-eve) by Mr, 
Herbert, in the presence of Mr. Pennock and others,” 

The legend abridged by T. B. (but not quite 
accurately, for three “ persons of distinction” were 
implicated, and the hedge was required to stand 
not nine but three tides), is given at length in the 
notes to Scott’s Marmion, and in a very correct and 
interesting little book lately published, entitled, 
Whitby, its Abbey, and the Topography and An- 
tiquities of the surrounding Country, by F. K. Ro- 
binson, and in several older works on Whitby. 

J. 


Centenartanism (3" S. ii. 196.) —With refer- 
ence to former notices of John Pratt, I enclose a 
statement of his death, which has recently appeared 
in the newspapers : — 

“Deatu or A CENTENARIAN.—Died, at the patriarchal 
age of 106, at Oxford, Mr. John Pratt, a native of Gren- 
Deceased, upwards of 
half a century ago, was for many years employed in the 
herbal department of Apothecaries’ Hall, London, and was 
latterly well known in Oxford and many other parts of 
the country as a gatherer of herbs for medicinal purposes. 
He retained his faculties in an extraordinary manner. 
Shortly before his death he was seen enjoying his walks 
through the streets of Oxford.” L 


In the churchyard of Maresfield, Sussex, there 
lies buried an old man of the name of Goldspring, 
who died a few years ago in the parish of Bar- 
combe. ‘The inscription on his coffin stated that 
he was 104 years old, and there is very good 
reason to believe that this was about his age. He 
was born I believe in Norfolk, and there has been 
a difficulty in ascertaining the parish where he was 
christened. , 

Passing through the churchyard of Ditchelling 
the other day, I read the following inscriptions on 
two tombstones : — 

“ George Howell, born at West Hothly Jan. 6th, 1754. 
Died at Ditcheling, May 7th, 1858. Aged 100 years and 


| 336 days.” 


On the other stone’is engraved — 
“To the memory of Mary Jane Turner, who died Sept. 
14, 1857. Aged 100 years and eight months.” 


These latter cases have been fully verified AY 


| reference to parish registers. R. W. 


Wonrps perivep From Prorer Names: Bras- 
KETs (3 §S, ii. 139, 177, 277.) —I have heard it 
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ssid, that blankets take their name from three 
brothers in Worcester, who invented the article, 
and gave it their name. At Claines, adjoining the 
city of Worcester, is a place still called the Blan- 
kets, and a family of that name resided there in 
the reign of Edward I., according to Nash's His- 
tory. Tuomas E. Wixnincton. 


Joux Dvuer, Esq., or Anticua (1" S. xi. 425.) 
The following copy of an inscription in Fulham 
churchyard seems to give some of the information 
required by J. K.:— 

“Here lyeth the body of John Duer, Esq", who died 
Det 1*, 1764, aged 67. Mary Duer, died December 21*, 
i757, aged 16 years. John Frye, died February 6", 1760, 
aged 16 years. Mary Frye, died June 11", 1760, aged 
8l years. Also, Mr Eliz*® Frye, widow of John Frye, 
Esq, of Antigua, died August the 6, 1768, aged 58 years. 
M" Frances Duer, relict of the above John Duer, Esq", 
died July y* 34, 1787, aged 74.” 

In Burn’s Fleet Marriages (London, 1834, 
p. 105), is this entry, which may relate to some 
of the family, — 

“16 Sept. 1717. John Duer, Esq., St. James, and Eliza- 
beth Eyre, St. Clements, B. & S.” 

Watter Rye. 

Tuomas Acer (3" S. ii. 228), was matriculated 
as a sizar of Queen's College, Cambridge, Dec. 14, 
1638, and proceeded B.A. 1641-2. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorsr. 


Burton Cocares (3" S. ii. 188.) — The last 
syllable in Pepperdine, or Pedwardine, is most 
probably derived from the Med. Lat. gardianus, a 
warden, “he that hath the keeping or charge of 
any person or thing by office,” as warden of the 
marshes, warden of the forest, warden of the 
peace, warden of the Stannaries. It is not un- 
common in Great Britain, especially in cos. Here- 
ford, Radnor, and Salop. We have Belswardine, 
Bedwardine, Bradwardine (Waverley), Bullwar- 
dine, Carwardine, Chiswardine, Fouswardine, 
Leintwardine, Petwardine, Shilwardine, Shrawar- 
dine, Stanswardine, and Wrockwardine. In the 
following it contracts into dine, as Ellerdine, In- 
jardine, Llanvair Waterdine, Pollerdine. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 


Tave Buve (3% S. ii. 175.)—An old Tory 
wishes to be informed when and how the colour 
which, during the great Civil War, was borne by 
fanatics and rebels, became in aftertimes the em- 
blem of the party, whose watchword was “Church 
and King.” It looks like a reversion to the old 
symbolic meaning of the word, which from the 
time of Chaucer, has always denoted “ constancy ” 
and “trueness.” It would be interesting to 
have a complete list of the real election party 
favours for the counties, cities, and principal towns 
(not the mere fancy colour of a candidate) pre- 
Vous to the passing of the Reform Bill. 


C. J. P. 
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Cur-Turoat Lane (3° §. ii. 259.) — Not only 
England or Middlesex have these lonely bye-ways, 
but London can boast one or two choice-named 
paths, as, for instance, Squeeze-Gut Alley, in 
Wapping most correctly named; and Hole-in-the- 
Wall Passage, one of the courts between Holborn 
and Baldwin's Gardens. Notsa. 


Catuierarny (3° S. ii. 210.) — K. inquires 
when the habit of writing bad hands as “ gentle- 
manly” arose; observing that “elegant, or at 
least intelligible,” hands prevailed in and after the 
reign of Elizabeth. The well-known passage in 
Hamlet shows, however, that the bad practice re- 
ferred to by K. was already rooted in the time of 
Shakspeare : — 

“T once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and laboured much 
How to forget that learning.” 


W. M. Rossett- 


Narozgon’s Escare rrom Erna (3" §. ii. 215.) 
Why does L. say that his assertion that the Em- 
peror Alexander “did not at first take a serious 
view of Bonaparte’s enterprise,” is groundel on 
the statement, “ Je ne manquai pas de présager 
les suites dans toute leur étendue: l'empereur en 
fut également convaincu dés le premier moment” ? 
This statement distinctly affirms the contrary ; 
viz., that the emperor foresaw the serious conse- 
quences from the first moment inclusive. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


Arcepra (3" §. ii. 277.) —This word must have 
some algebra applied to it, that is, it must be re- 
stored to its proper meaning. Al jebr, a restora- 
tion, is part of the phrase al gebr e al mokabala, 
“restoration and reduction,” the name given to 
the distinctive parts of algebra in the old Maho- 
metan books of algebra, and introduced into 
Europe with those books. The Spanish word 
algebrista, a surgeon, has a Moorish origin in the 
word jebr. When the word was forgotten, a 
notion arose that the Arabian astronomer, Geber, 
was the inventor of algebra, which was therefore 
called after him. This Geber also gave his name 
to gibberish — at least it is so supposed — and 
some think that his two godsons were twins, if not 
one and the same individual. And certainly, 
since algebra and gibberish are equally Greek to 
those who understand neither of the three, there 
is some excuse for the mistake. For the word and 
its meaning see the note in the late Dr. Rosen’s 
edition and version of the algebra of Mohammed 
Ben Musa (Oriental Translation Society, 1831). 
The “distinguished friend of mathematical sci- 
ence,” whose help is acknowledged, was the late 
Henry Warburton, who contributed both know- 
ledge and money to the undertaking. 

A. De Moraay. 
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Marauis or Ancieser's Leo (3" §. ii. 249.)— 
The epitaph referred to by Gueneeme * is been 
attributed to the Right Hon. George Canning, and 
reads thus : 

“ Here rests — and let no saucy knavi 
Presume to sneer or laugh, 
To learn that mould’ring in this grave 

here lies — a British ca/f. 


* For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole, 
Will find that laugh was premature, 

For herve too lies a soul. 
“ And here five little ones repose, 
Twin born with other five; 
Unheedel by their brother toes, 
Who all are now alive. 
“ A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Lie here of one commanding ; 
Who, though he might his wits retain, 
Lost half his understanding. 
* And when the guns with thunder bri 
Poured bullets thick as hail, 
Could only in this way be taught, 
To give the foe eg dail. 
“ And now in England just as gay, 
As in the battle brave, 
Goes to the rout, the ball, the play 
With one leg in the grave. 
“ Fortune in vain has showed 
For he will still be found, 
Should England’s sons engage in fight. 
tesulved to stand his ground. 
“ But fortune’s pardon I must beg, 
She meant not to disarm ; 
And when she lopped the hero’s leg 
She did not seek his h-arm. 
“ And but indulged a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one; 
She saw two legs were lost on him, 
Who never meant to run.” 

So lately as 1856 I did the ficld of Wat rlo 
during an entire day, and humbly paid all fees 
demanded. I regret that I never heard of the 
grave of the marquis’s leg until I read of it in 

N. & Q.” T. W. Bexcuer, M.D. 

Cork. 

When the noble marquis was, for the second 
time, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he became very 
unpopular, in consequence of a speech he deli- 
vered (I forget where); and this gave the late 
Mr. O'Connell an opportunity of falling foul of 
the noble marquis, which he frequently did, and 
with all the powers of ridicule of which he was a 
master. I well remember the following, which 
caused an immense “ sensation” at the time; but 
Ido not believe Mr. O'Connell was the author, nor 
can I say who was. Ina speech of Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s, in quoting the well-known lines - 


her spite, 


“ God takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away,” 
the great orator continued — 
“ This couplet’s truth, in Paget’s case we find, 


God took his leg, and left himself behind!” 


AND QUERIES. [sr S, 


Il. Ocr. 18, @2, 

I well remember a ballad being sung in the 
streets of Dublin, the chorus of which ran as fol. 
lows. It was in ridicule of the marquis: — 

“ He has one leg in Dublin, the other in Cork,* 

And you know very well what I mean, 01” 
There were several others, but I only recollect the 
above. S. Repmonp, 

Liverpool. 

Oxp Pocxer Dia (3" §. ii. 185.) —Mr. Covce, 
will find a dese ription ofa pocket ring-dial, in the 
possession of Mr. Charles Knight, among the notes” 
to As you like it in that gentleman’ s PictorialY 
Edition of Shakspeare’s Works. It is accompanied 
by an engraving, showing the manner of holdi 
the dial in order to tell the hour. W. IL. i 


* It was stated that he had an artificial cork hee, 
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